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THE NEW INSTRUCTION 


VER the signif- 
icant date line of “the feast of St. Pius X, September 3, 1958” the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis (nos. 12-13, pp. 630-663) published an 
“Instruction” on church music and the liturgy in the light of the two 
encyclicals of Pope Pius XII, Musicae sacrae disciplina (December 
25, 1955) and Mediator Dei (November 20, 1947). In the opening 
paragraph of the Instruction attention is called, moreover, to the 
Motu proprio of Pius X, Tra le sollecitudini (November 22, 1903) 
which constituted the official beginning of our modern reform of 
Church music and the liturgy, and to Pius XI’s apostolic constitution 
Divini cultus (December 20, 1928) which was issued on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Motu proprio. 

It is chiefly in these papal documents that the substance is con- 
tained from which the Instruction has drawn its directives. This 
obviously means that the Instruction is, on principle, not concerned 
with establishing new legislation, but merely with applying in prac- 
tice, from the “musical-pastoral-liturgical” standpoint, the laws that 
already exist. The term “pastoral” must be understood in its broader 
sense: included are “training” in the liturgy and in liturgical music. 


SCOPE OF THE INSTRUCTION 
The Instruction, in other words, does not contain any revolutionizing 
prescriptions. It rests entirely upon the foundation of the rubrics, 
decrees and legislation currently in force. It aims to show how both 
church music and the liturgy can and should be celebrated and pro- 
moted within the existing liturgical and musical framework of the 
Roman liturgy. 

In regard to the Latin language of the Church, especially, it is 
imperative to keep in mind what Pope Pius XII stated on several 
occasions, but with particular clarity and forcefulness in his address 
to the participants in the great international liturgical congress of 
Assisi: “It would be superfluous to recall once again that the Church 
has serious reasons for retaining steadfastly in the Latin Rite the un- 
conditional obligation of the priest celebrant to use the Latin lan- 
guage, and, likewise, for insisting that the Gregorian chant at the 
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holy Sacrifice be in the language of the Church” (AAS 48 (1956) 
724). It is known that the views of the now deceased Pontiff in this 
matter became more rigid in the course of the years rather than 
milder. 

For this reason, nobody should be surprised that the Instruction, 
which was composed at the command of the Pope, exactly and care- 
fully stays within the bounds set down by him. For that matter, the 
general discipline concerning liturgical language can be changed in 
basic fashion only by a solemn pronouncement of the supreme head 
of the Church — certainly not by a mere Instruction! 

In order therefore to evaluate the present Instruction justly and 
rightly, it is indispensable that it be viewed from the standpoint of 
the Apostolic See, which alone has the competence to regulate the 
liturgy of the Church. This unique competence has in recent times 
been so often insisted upon (e.g., also in Mediator Dei) that there 
can be no excuse for ignoring it. 

It is pertinent to inquire, therefore, whether the many and often 
very different ways of celebrating “community Masses” have not 
perhaps, despite the best of intentions, at times gone beyond what 
the general existing legislation would allow. If then the Instruction 
corrects such unlawful forms of Mass-celebration, no one surely has 
cause to complain. On the other hand, the Instruction is equally as 
time-conditioned and time-bound as all other human laws and direc- 
tives; it is not impossible therefore that, when the proper moment 
arrives, it will again be brought up-to-date. Nor should it be over- 
looked that very many of the directions are not “preceptive,” but 
only recommended, or declared desirable. 

Undoubtedly another reason which made the publication of an 
Instruction of this kind almost a necessity was the fact that in recent 
years an ever greater number of official “Mass Directories” have 
made their appearance. Conditions vary greatly in different countries 
and parts of the world, and pastoral-liturgical directives of the respec- 
tive hierarchical authorities will therefore differ from each other 
accordingly. But it is precisely these sometimes striking variations 
which make it desirable for the central authority to establish some 
generally valid basic rules which can be observed everywhere and 
which will insure uniformity of practice in the whole Church. 

It may be asked: Why doesn’t the Church, or the Roman authori- 
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ties, issue their directives in advance, instead of delaying until 
certain practices have already become firmly established? But doesn’t 
the central authority normally have to take for granted that eventual 
developments will take place in conformity with legislation already 
in force? Only when it becomes evident that infringements have 
occurred will it enjoin existing laws anew. 


SOME MAIN POINTS 
So far as the content of the Instruction is concerned, it is obviously 
impossible to enter upon details in the space of an article. Only some 
of its main points can be briefly treated. 

The Instruction is divided into three principal parts: the first gives 
general concepts (definitions); the second, general norms; and the 
third, the most detailed of the three, special norms. All told, it com- 
prises 118 numbers. Throughout the Instruction, the laudable effort 
is clearly made to derive and base more important directives on 
general liturgical-theological principles. The various definitions and 
clarifications that result should soon become a normal part of prac- 
tical usage and terminology. 

A basic distinction, which no doubt will have to be permanently 
observed in future, is that which the Instruction makes in no. 1 
between “liturgical services” (actiones liturgicae) and “private de- 
votions” (pia exercitia). The Instruction derives this important dis- 
tinction from a combination of the theological definition of liturgy 
found in Mediator Dei and the canonical definition found in the 
Code of Canon Law. Those “sacred actions” (actiones sacrae) 
which are performed officially by the Church as the public worship 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, are actiones liturgicae (liturgical 
services); all other “sacred actions,” whether performed within or 
outside the church, with or without priest, are pia exercitia (private 
devotions). For the former, the official liturgical books approved 
by the Holy See are absolutely and exclusively binding; for the lat- 
ter, usage and custom as approved by the bishops. 

These two kinds of sacred action may not be intermingled (no. 
12). If, for example, the people are praying the rosary during a low 
Mass, the celebrant may not interrupt his celebration of Mass in 
order to lead the rosary, and then continue with the Mass. 
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The directives about language in nos. 13-15 follow necessarily 
from the laws currently in force, or from the language discipline of 
the Roman Church (cf. the general remarks above). The Latin 
language exclusively is obligatory for “liturgical services,” unless 
particular legislation (indults, as in the case of Germany, Austria, 
etc.) or the liturgical books themselves (e.g., Rituals) determine 
or permit otherwise. Existing indults retain their validity. For “pri- 
vate devotions” any language is admissible. 

From this it follows (no. 14a) that in all sung Masses (high Mass, 
solemn Mass), Latin only may be used by the celebrant and his 
ministers, choir and faithful (except in the case of indults, as for the 
“deutsches Hochamt”’). In low Masses (no. 14b), a distinction must 
be made. If the faithful “directly” or “liturgically” pray “together 
with the priest celebrant” (una cum sacerdote celebrante) —in 
other words, if they pray aloud those parts of the Mass which 
directly belong to them: such as the liturgical responses, parts of 
the Ordinary and the Proper: cf. no. 31—this can obviously be 
done only in Latin. 

It follows that when the faithful do not pray along with him word 
for word, they may use their own vernacular tongue. The “una cum 
sacerdote” has its prototype in the liturgy of the ordination Mass, in 
which the newly ordained priests, beginning with the offertory, pray 
“una cum episcopo consecrante” (together with the consecrating 
bishop) word for word, synchronously — of course, in Latin. 

The second paragraph of no. 14b states again that, apart from 
this “direct liturgical participation” (participatio liturgica directa) 
in the Mass, the faithful may use their own language for prayers or 
popular hymns. Thus, in the case of low Mass, abundant possibilities 
are open for following the progress of the Sacrifice with the aid of the 
vernacular, and practices already customary will substantially re- 
main intact. 

Number 16 treats expressly of Gregorian chant, which is called 
the Roman Church’s very own song, and therefore, because it is 
“liturgical” chant, must be sung exclusively in Latin. Moreover, 
since all liturgical singing, even if not in Gregorian chant, is always 
an integral part of the liturgy itself, the text must by rights be sung 
in its entirety and intelligibly . 
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PARTICIPATION OF THE FAITHFUL 
Numbers 22-34 are concerned with the participation of the faithful 
in holy Mass. General principles are first stated (nos. 22-23), then 
directives pertaining to sung Masses (nos. 24-27), and finally those 
for low Masses (nos. 28-34). Though these points are all important, 
we cannot here do more than sketch main outlines. After all, no 
priest or anyone else concerned with the liturgy and sacred music 
can dispense himself from a personal and detailed study of the In- 
struction itself. 

The general principles, which echo Mediator Dei closely, distin- 
guish three ways of participation in the Mass: interior, or devotion 
of heart; outward, that is, its fitting external manifestation; and 
sacramental, that is, carried through to its full completion by par- 
ticipation in the sacrificial Meal. From the accord of these three 
ways there results “harmonious” participation, or what the papal 
documents call “actuosa participatio” (active participation), which 
is obviously the ideal to be striven for. 

There follows a reminder of the need for solid explanation of the 
Mass, something which the Council of Trent had already ordered: 
for without adequate instruction the people will not understand the 
Mass, and will therefore not follow its action. 


IN SUNG MASSES 
Next comes a description of the participation of the faithful in the 
sung Mass, either solemn or high. Let it be remarked at the outset 
that the three proposed “stages” or degrees of participation by the 
faithful in sung Mass are not universally obligatory. But if the people 
do take “active ” part in such Masses, this must be done in the man- 
ner described in the Instruction. 

The first stage is achieved when the faithful sing the very simple 
responses: Amen; Et cum spiritu tuo; Gloria tibi, Domine; Ha- 
bemus ad Dominum ; Dignum et iustum est; Sed libera nos a malo; 
Deo gratias. This minimum degree of participation is, be it noted, 
strongly recommended. If achieved, it would mean that the faithful 
of the whole world, in this day and age of much travel and migration, 
could everywhere “actively” take part in a Catholic sung Mass. 

In the second stage, the people also sing parts of the Ordinary of 
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the Mass: i.e., the Kyrie eleison; Gloria in excelsis Deo; Credo; 
Sanctus-Benedictus ; Agnus Dei. If they cannot sing all of them, then 
perhaps the most simple; the rest could be done by the choir. A 
recommendation is in fact made to aim at a “chant Mass for world 
use”: Kyrie, Sanctus-Benedictus, and Agnus Dei from Mass XVI; 
Gloria and Ite-Deo gratias, from Mass XV; and Credo I or III. Pius 
XII in the encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina had pointed out the 
significance of such a simple, uniform repertory of chants for the sung 
Mass if adopted more or less everywhere: for it would make possible 
a common celebration of all nations and tongues. 

A third stage, finally, would consist in the participants singing 
also parts of the Proper of the Mass. But this is possible only in re- 
ligious communities, seminaries, etc. 

What has been set down for the solemn Mass is then in no. 26 ap- 
plied also to the simple high Mass (missa cantata). Further and 
more detailed directions of the document on these points cannot be 
gone into here. 


IN LOW MASSES 
Numbers 28-34 concern low Mass (missa lecta), that is, the most 
common form of Mass. The Instruction begins by setting down as a 
principle that every effort must be made to have the faithful assist 
even at low Mass not as detached and silent spectators (cf. Pius 
XI’s Divini cultus) but that they exercise the kind of participation 
which is required by the very nature of the Mass mystery and which 
is truly fruitful for Christian life. Thereby the pastoral task of the 
clergy in regard to the laity’s role in the Mass, the ordinary daily 
Mass, is clearly indicated. 

The Instruction distinguishes three ways of assisting at low Mass. 
The first is when each person present, “on his own initiative” 
(propria industria) assists with internal and external attention. In 
this context the Instruction underlines the importance of missals for 
the laity. A pertinent passage of the encyclical Mediator Dei is how- 
ever called to mind: not all are capable of using the missal, nor is it 
possible at all times for a given individual to do so. It is then reason- 
able to permit other forms of devotion during Mass. 

The second manner of assisting at low Mass is for those present 
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to pray and sing in common, but the prayers and songs used should 
be suited to the various parts of the Mass. Here the Instruction 
envisages particularly the use of the vernacular, and grants consider- 
able freedom for its employment. 

The third way, finally, of assisting at low Mass is “litugical” par- 
ticipation in the proper sense of the term. It is achieved when the 
faithful “respond liturgically” to the celebrant and “say aloud the 
parts that belong to them.” This strict liturgical participation (which 
is recommended but not prescribed) can take place in four stages, 
proceeding from a minimum to a maximum participation, analogous 
to what was laid down for sung Masses. 

Thus the first degree is when the faithful make the easier liturgical 
responses (as above in sung Masses). These will naturally have to 
be made in Latin — it has not even occurred to anyone up to now, to 
suggest that the server be permitted to say his responses in the 
vernacular! 

A further step consists in having the participants say all the parts 
which are ordinarily said by the server, including the prayers at the 
foot of the altar. Still greater degrees of participation are achieved 
when the participants recite parts of the Ordinary, and, finally, of 
the Proper of the Mass (as above in sung Masses). It is expressly 
stated that this last degree of participation can be employed fittingly 
only by those who are prepared for it by more advanced training (for 
example, in institutions of various kinds, seminaries, academic cir- 
cles, etc.) 

There follows (no. 32) a concession which is worth remarking: in 
low Masses the faithful may (not must!) recite the entire Pater 
noster, including the Amen, aloud “together with the celebrant” 
(una cum sacerdote celebrante: as above, in no. 14b). Since this is 
direct participation, it must be in Latin. For the above-mentioned 
institutions, religious houses, seminaries, and special groups, this is 
obviously a splendid concession. However it is not obligatory any- 
where. It would not be forbidden, therefore, for the congregation to 
recite the Our Father aloud in their own tongue after the celebrant 
has said it in Latin; for instance, during the Libera prayer that fol- 
lows the Our Father. 

On Good Friday, when the Pater noster is recited during the Com- 
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munion service as the common “meal prayer,” it must be said only 
in Latin. No one will deny, of course, that it would be a splendid 
thing if all the Catholics the world over were also acquainted with 
the Latin form of the most ancient prayer-formulas, among them the 
Pater noster. 

In no. 33 it is again recalled that popular religious songs during 
low Masses should be suited to the respective parts of the Mass. 
Finally, in no. 34, the celebrant is commanded to so raise his voice 
(particularly in large churches) for all those parts of the Mass which 
according to the rubrics he must say aloud (clara voce) that all the 
faithful in church will be able to hear him, because otherwise they 
cannot follow the Mass. 

If one looks closely at all these directives of the Instruction con- 
cerning the participation of the faithful in the Mass, whether solemn, 
high, or low, he will realize that no more has been done than to 
restate clearly the existing rubrical and musical legislation and to 
urge that it be put into practice. 

The Instruction leaves no doubt that pastoral-liturgical reasons — 
let us say simply that the nature and purpose of the Mass — require 
that true and fitting participation by the faithful be striven for with 
all the means at our disposal. The more complete and more “direct” 
such participation, the better. So long as Latin remains the liturgical 
language of the Roman Church, it can obviously be entirely com- 
plete only in Latin — that is by immediate, direct, word-for-word 
participation “together with the priest celebrant” (una cum sacerdote 
celebrante), when this is allowed by the rubrics. 

However we have beside this the “indirect” though not less real 
or less meaningful participation, in the vernacular. It should perhaps 
be stressed once again that this “indirect” form of participation re- 
mains entirely permissible and unhindered. In every event, the direc- 
tives as laid down by the Instruction will in future have to be 
observed. 


OTHER POINTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Since it is clearly impossible to go through the Instruction paragraph 
by paragraph, we will content ourselves with mentioning briefly a 
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few more points. We would like to repeat forcefully, however, that 
all priests, church musicians, and all others concerned should feel 
themselves obliged to obtain a thorough and first-hand knowledge 
of this Instruction. 

The proper recitation of the divine office— more specifically, 
“in choir” and “in common” (for instance, at gatherings of priests) 
— is once more earnestly recommended. 

The public celebration of Vespers, or at least the holding of the 
customary popular devotions, is also recommended for Sundays and 
feastdays. Evening Masses should not simply supplant the devotions 
that have hitherto been customary on these days. The sanctification 
of holy days through several kinds of divine service should not fall 
into disuse. 

The following sections on types of Church music, on the instru- 
ments that may be used in church, and on bells contain not only 
specific legislation but also a wealth of pastoral-liturgical material. 
It may be pointed out that the Instruction expressly urges that the 
celebration of religious services be not only irreproachable from a 
liturgical point of view but also of high artistic excellence. This is the 
reason for the rigorous exclusion of all that is spurious, and of all 
automatic or purely mechanical instruments: the liturgy unequivo- 
cally demands action that is genuine, immediate, personal. 

The pastoral-liturgical significance of nos. 93-103 of the Instruc- 
tion is again of special importance. They treat of the persons who 
have the chief roles in sacred music and the liturgy. Number 93 lays 
down the fundamental principle: it is the priest celebrant who pre- 
sides over the liturgical service. All others participate in it according 
to their own proper functions. 

The clergy who function as clergy, in the manner prescribed by 
the rubrics —that is, either as ministers (major or minor), or in 
“choir,” or as singers in strict liturgical fashion — exercise a “litur- 
gical ministry which is direct and proper to them” (servitiur minis- 
teriale proprium et directum); and they do so in virtue of their 
respective orders, or at least their elevation to the clerical state. 

The laity, for their part, exercise an “active liturgical participa- 
tion” (participatio actuosa liturgica), and do so in virtue of their 
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baptismal character. Laity of the male sex, whether boys, young men 
or adults (be it noted that the Instruction most decidely does not 
think merely in terms of boy-servers!), if they are appointed by 
competent ecclesiastical authority for service at the altar or for per- 
forming sacred music, likewise exercise a “liturgical ministry which 
is direct” (servitium ministeriale directum), though “delegated.” 
But in the case of singing, this holds true only if they form part of a 
separate liturgical choir, or schola cantorum, not if they are scat- 
tered as individuals among the congregation. 

Clergy and people are therefore considered here according to 
their liturgical-theological status. From this point of view conclusions 
are then drawn, more especially in regard to the selection of church 
musicians (in the broadest sense of the term) and their professional 
training in religious and liturgical matters (nos. 97-98). 

Something quite new appears in No. 96, which treats in six points 
of the “commentator” —or narrator, or leader, or however he is 
called. This person henceforth has a liturgically recognized and de- 
termined role. His function is recommended because, if rightly 
carried out, it can assure and promote the participation of the faith- 
ful. He should preferably be a priest or cleric, and should in that 
case be vested in surplice, and take his place either in the sanctuary 
or in the pulpit or ambo. If a layman (male), he should be known 
to be a good Christian and be properly instructed; he should stand 
in a suitable place outside of the sanctuary or pulpit. Women are 
absolutely excluded from this office. They may, however, in case of 
necessity, direct the congregation’s praying and singing. 

The words of the “commentator” should be prepared beforehand 
in writing (!), they should be brief and clear, modestly spoken, 
should never dominate over the priest’s own formulas of prayer, be 
arranged to fit in with the actions of the celebrant, and should in 
general be a contribution to a worthy and devout celebration of the 
Mass. 

Number 100 treats of mixed choirs; nos. 101—103 stipulate that 
persons engaged for church music should be given a suitable salary 
in case they do not offer their services gratuitously, and that suitable 
measures be taken to assure social security for those who have a 
right to it. 
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EDUCATION IN LITURGY AND CHURCH MUSIC 


The concluding section of the Instruction, nos. 104-118, is divided 
into two parts. The first part (nos. 104—112) deals with education 
in liturgy and church music in an ascending order beginning with the 
family (whose role is strongly emphasized), through elementary 
and intermediate schools, and into the universities. The Instruction 
calls attention to the extraordinary importance of the task of univer- 
sity chaplains, and stresses the special obligation of university 
students and graduates to be leaders of the faithful also in the public 
worship of God. 

The training in liturgy and church music of those who aspire to 
the clerical state is of course given particular attention ; on this point 
the Instruction reiterates and re-enjoins what is contained in Canon 
Law and in various papal documents. It similarly demands a litur- 
gical and church-musical formation proper to their calling for mem- 
bers of religious orders and congregations, and of secular institutes. 
The respective houses of these groups should always have someone 
competent to teach such matters. 

Certain churches are designated, moreover, as having an obliga- 
tion to carry out their liturgical services with special dignity and 
solemnity: such are, cathedrals, larger parish churches, abbey and 
monastery churches, churches of pilgrimage. Hence persons assigned 
to these churches (“clergy, ministers, musicians”) should have an 
above average training in church music and in carrying out liturgical 
services worthily. 

The final number in this first part (no. 112) deals with the pas- 
toral, liturgical and musical training of the clergy in foreign missions. 
Special importance is attached to the case of highly civilized peoples 
in mission countries; their religious-musical heritage should as far 
as possible be protected, and adapted to Christian worship. But in 
the case of less developed and more primitive cultures, too, mis- 
sionaries are told to have a sympathetic appreciation of whatever is 
sound in the native religious-social traditions, and to adapt and use 
it, if possible, in their missionary work. 


FINAL FEATURES 
‘A feature of the Instruction that will not pass unnoticed, is that it 
several times speaks of the “servers” (ministrantes), and that it even 
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specifies them explicitly: “boys, young men, adults.” In no. 113, 
the first number of the section dealing with public and private schools 
of sacred music, the servers are again mentioned, and especially 
recommended to the pastoral zeal of pastors and church authorities. 
The establishment of “boys’ choirs” is likewise warmly recommended 
(whenever this is possible, of course). The ideal is held up of every 
church having its own boys’ choir. 

The Church looks at things with a long-range view: she knows 
that servers’ societies and boys’ choirs are fertile soil for fostering 
religious and priestly vocations, and for developing outstanding 
Christian laymen. 

It should be unnecessary to add that the Instruction encourages 
diocesan and inter-diocesan schools of church music, both elemen- 
tary and more advanced. The Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music 
in Rome gets particular recommendation. Finally the Instruction 
strongly urges local Ordinaries to make use of the diocesan com- 
missions of church music, of the liturgical apostolate, and of sacred 
art as necessary means and guarantees for sound liturgical and musi- 
cal developments. The establishment of such commissions has, in 
fact, been called for by the Roman Pontiffs long before this Instruc- 
tion. Collaboration between these three commissions on a diocesan 
and even inter-diocesan scale is suggested. 

In conclusion we would like to mention that the text of this In- 
struction was not simply laid before the Holy Father, but that he 
personally read it through carefully twice, and added a few annota- 
tions of his own. Hence the closing formula of the document, which 
speaks of the Holy Father’s special approval and confirmation of all 
its parts, carries particular weight. 

Whether and to what degree this Instruction will now have effect 
in the field of church music and in pastoral-liturgical work will de- 
pend entirely upon the reception and collaboration it receives from 
those whom the Instruction itself calls to action. 

Josef Loew, C.SS.R. 
Vice-relator of the Historical Section of the SCR 
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PRAY WITH YOUR aw 
UR hands can 


disclose our emotions as clearly as our face, as eloquently as our 
speech. If you have ever seen some of our Latin friends holding a 
conversation, you cannot have failed to notice how vividly their 
hands managed to express surprise, to command attention, to achieve 
persuasion as they moved rapidly with fingers extended or close 
together. The raised fist of the communist is obviously a threat, a 
symbol of hatred, a brutal affirmation that might is right; while the 
hands of the bishop spread over the heads of the candidates for con- 
firmation are no less obviously calling a blessing on them. 

At Mass, the priest raises his hand and traces the figure of the cross 
over the people in order to bless them, and the little child’s first prayer 
is also that same sign of the cross which he makes with his little hand 
touching his forehead and breast and shoulders. 

Indeed it seems natural for us to expect that in prayer our hands 
could and should manifest the faith and trust that is in us. 

In pre-Christian days the use which Greeks and Romans made of 
their hands when they were addressing their gods is well known. 
Many of us may have seen at least photographs of the celebrated 
bronze statue of a Greek boy in prayer; he is standing and looks up 
to heaven, his hands are raised slightly above his head and well- 
opened, palms upwards. This manner of praying was the one gener- 
ally adopted not by heathens alone but by Jews as well, as David and 
Jeremias among others testify (Ps. 140:21; Lamentations 3:41). 

Do we not read that thirteen centuries before Jesus came, Moses 
watching from a hill top a battle between his people and the Amalec- 
ites, lifted up his hands in supplication to the Lord? So long as he 
kept them up, his soldiers prevailed, but when through sheer fatigue 
he let them down, his army would give way to Amalec. Confident in 
the virtue of this form of appeal to the God of battles, Aaron and Hur 
bade Moses be seated on a block of stone and standing on each side 
of him held his arms raised up until sunset when the battle was won. 
It is not reported that Moses spoke any words, his hands were expres- 
sive of prayer, his gesture was sufficient and operative. 

We have all seen little children run to their father or mother for 
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protection with arms extended and hands open. Untaught, by pure 
instinct a tiny child, before it can even speak, knows that this is the 
way to express affection, trust, appeal. In war the same gesture be- 
comes one of surrender ; by raising their hands above their heads, the 
defeated announce to their adversary that they submit to his will and 
cast themselves on his mercy. We must surely grant that this sign had 
been well chosen in ancient times to express men’s dependence on 
God, as well as confidence in His power and love. 

For more than a hundred years after Christ the early Christians 
continued to pray in this wise; it was the typical gesture of prayer, 
possibly the only one they knew. Indeed for another thousand years, 
it was still in use. St. Gregory the Great tells us that St. Benedict of 
Nursia died standing, his hands raised towards heaven ; five hundred 
years later, William the Conqueror also was said to have died in the 
same attitude. 

His contemporary, St. Peter Damian, makes it very clear that we 
are to take literally the expression, “lifting one’s hands,” when he 
tells us of a young monk who in reciting the psalms raised his arms so 
high that his hands nearly touched the ceiling of his cell. 

This practice continued in monasteries and among lay people for 
many centuries. The popular epics and poems of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries show by many examples that it was 
common enough for soldiers dying on the battlefield to pray with 
their hands raised to heaven. 

By this time, however, side by side with the old custom a new one 
had crept in and had become fairly general: we mean praying with 
extended arms, hands open, forming with the body the figure of a 
cross. 

The first witness to this new departure is Tertullian who in his 
treatise on prayer (written about 200 A.D.) urged the Christians of 
his day to give up the old fashion perhaps too spectacular and too 
reminiscent of the pagan temples; let them continue to raise their 
arms, he wrote, thus retaining what was acceptable in the heathen 
form of worship, but moderately, and since they are Christians, let 
them proclaim the passion of Christ while they offer their prayers, 
and keep their arms and hands fully extended in resemblance to 
Christ on His cross. 

An early bishop of Jerusalem, St. Macarius, added an interesting 
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comment on this form of prayer: “You need not use many words, 
it is enough to keep your hands raised.” 

One cannot however keep up for any length of time this tiring 
attitude, and it had to be modified somewhat if it was to be adopted 
by the average Christian. In the mural paintings of the catacombs we 
see the Orantes (praying figures) offering us an attenuated version 
of the figure of Christ on the cross: the arms are flexed to some slight 
extent and the hands, wide open, palms outward, are not raised above 
the shoulders. The shape of the cross is retained but on a less ample 
scale. 

This characteristic Christian gesture of prayer has survived in the 
liturgy. At the altar, the priest says the collects, the preface, the 
Canon of the Mass with arms slightly extended, the hands wide 
opened, not joined together. We may not quite recognize in this 
narrowed and shrivelled shape the representation of a cross, but that 
was the original intention, as evidenced by the Orantes of the 
catacombs. 

Throughout the ages this manner of praying has persisted in the 
Church and in its ampler and full form was known and practiced for 
centuries, especially in monasteries and among the Celtic races. 

In Ireland it was known as the crossfigell. We hear in this respect 
of extraordinary feats of endurance attributed to St. Gildas, to 
Columba MacCrensthain, and specially to St. Kevin of Glendaloup. 
To be candid, we find these stories completely incredible, but never- 
theless they bear testimony to the persistence of the crossfigell for 
many centuries. 

Considering human infirmity it should be easier to imitate the 
more comfortable practice of St. Oswald, reported by the Venerable 
Bede. This saint, possibly overtaken by the infirmities of old age, said 
his prayers sitting down, his hands spread on his knees, wide open 
and palms upwards. This could be recommended to invalids, for it 
has its points. Is it not the familiar attitude of the blind man begging, 
palm open and stretched towards the passerby! “I am needy and 
poor. O God, make haste to help me” (Ps. 69). 

A very ancient but less common gesture of prayer among the 
heathen was that of throwing kisses at a statue or a shrine. This never 
became a general Christian custom but is still found in some parts of 
Italy and elsewhere. 
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Another position of the hands can be observed in carvings or pic- 
tures ancient or modern though hardly ever in actual life : it is that of 
the forearms held close against the chest, often but not always 
crossed, the palms of the hands open and sometimes facing outwards. 
In our opinion it seems to indicate sorrow, submission, surprise as 
often as prayer; in modern iconography, this attitude is attributed to 
some saints presumably with the same intentions. 

Many people when they pray are seen to cover their faces with 
their hands. This is probably an attempt at obtaining an artificial 
solitude in the midst of other worshippers. I am inclined to see in 
this gesture a natural expression of shame rather than one of prayer.* 

In modern times we have become perhaps more self-conscious and 
less natural than in the past and we seldom illustrate our feelings by 
movements of our hands, In fact at church we hardly know what to 
do with them and we use them principally to hold a book, to finger 
our beads or to take care of our hat. We still recognize however two 
positions in which our hands indicate prayer. 

The first, unknown to Christians for a few centuries, is one that 
we can observe on the funeral brasses of the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries which are still to be found in many old English 
churches ; we also notice it in many paintings of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. In these the donors are seen kneeling devoutly and 
holding their hands flat one against the other, palm against palm. 

To this day this attitude is still that of the priests and of the other 
ministers as they enter the sanctuary on their way to the altar, and 
also at various times throughout the Mass. 

For eight hundred years this had been unknown as a gesture of 
prayer. How did it come to be recognized officially as such and to be 
adopted by the Church? Everyone agrees that it is of Germanic 
origin, and it happened in this wise. When a vassal received a grant 
of land from his feudal lord, he had to swear solemnly that he would 
be faithful and loyal to him, that he would be his man. This he did, 
kneeling in front of him, his hands joined together in the manner we 
have described, and placed between the hands of his lord. 

‘ oe 4, in the London Zoo I was watching a few young monkeys having a 

arty. One — them forgot his table manners and was immediately slap 
iS tmother. This raised a hearty laugh amongst us and the little thing, 


pA. E. of having disgraced itself, covered its face with both hands. This 
evidence of shame added greatly to the j joy of the public. 
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The custom soon spread all over Christendom and it seemed to 
represent so perfectly the complete dependence of man on God, the 
Lord to whom we owe homage, obedience and service, that it was 
adopted by the Church as an attitude of prayer. When the feudal 
system came to an end, the people retained the custom, although its 
first meaning was forgotten. 

The second modern gesture of prayer, apparently of fairly recent 
introduction, is that of joining hands together with fingers inter- 
twined. It is difficult to discern any religious significance in this 
attitude. It has no definite character of its own and might express 
fear or joy, bewilderment as well as supplication. There is in the 
Louvre a well-known statue of St. Joan of Arc by Chapu. She is 
listening to her Voices and is joining her hands in this latter fashion, 
in wonder and perplexity, certainly not in prayer. 

This ambiguous gesture has not been recognized by the Catholic 
ritual and has no place in her liturgy although it is commonly 
accepted by the laity. It seems to be part of a general modern 
tendency to bashfulness, one might almost say, furtiveness, in the 
outward expression of our religious feelings. 

Once at Lourdes at the Grotto of the Apparition I was able to note 
the sharply contrasted devotional behavior of the pilgrims. One, in 
front of me just inside the Grotto, was praying with his arms fully 
extended crosswise; next to me, another pilgrim, hands in his 
pockets, seemed detached from and indifferent to our hallowed 
surroundings. At last he took his hand out and it held a rosary. He 
was an English cleric. 

It is certainly not my intention to suggest that any one should 
make himself conspicuous by spectacular demonstrations of piety in 
public. On the other hand, does not our modern reserve go to another 
extreme? Experience shows that when our body is made to express 
our religious intentions, by kneeling, standing, bowing ; that when our 
hands raised to heaven or forming a cross, make a gesture of appeal 
or submission, these external signs in turn influence our thoughts, 
and an attitude soon becomes a prayer. 

Try it in the privacy of your own room: you will probably find that 
it will put you in a frame of mind that favors prayer and a spirit of 
devotion. Etienne Robo 
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TIMELY TRACT 


MASS CULTURE MILIEU 


HEN the litur- 


gical movement was confined to a few abbeys, a couple of schools 
and a handful of brave parishes it enjoyed certain strategic advan- 
tages. It could promise remarkable results if its suggestions were 
adopted, without being forced to offer too much in the way of con- 
crete proof. But now that it has attained a moderate success and is 
spreading with some speed to more and more parishes, it is frequent- 
ly called on to explain what certain critics think are failures of its 
promises. 

No one could legitimately expect that a few dialogue or sung 
Masses would turn a parish into a living community; but even in 
those parishes where a rather full liturgical program is in operation, 
the “living parish” still seems to be in the far distant future. 

In this article the writer wishes to examine what seems to him to 
be one of the obstacles which prevents the liturgical revival from 
realizing its full potential. This obstacle is the vast cultural gap which 
exists between the Roman liturgy as a means of expression and com- 
munication and the industrial culture of urban America. 


BASIC RELIGIOUS INTUITIONS 
In his thought-provoking Patterns in Comparative Religion Mircea 
Eliade hints at the basic reason for this gap. He observes that the 
fundamental religious intuitions of the human race have not changed 
since the most primitive times. These insights may have at different 
times in history been elevated or depraved, they may have been set in 
vastly different contexts, but their essential content has remained 
substantially the same. 

Thus the notions of the creating father in the heavens, the re- 
generative powers of water, the reverence due to sacred places, the 
importance of sacred time (especially the recurring year) — these 
appear in virtually all religions. (Of course the man of faith sees in 
these themes a providential preparation of all peoples for the re- 
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vealed religion and believes that whatever Christian use was made 
of them was no more than a purifying and elevation of what was 
good in natural religion.) 

On reading Eliade’s chapters one cannot help but be struck by 
two facts: first of all, the remarkable manner in which the liturgy 
has employed these fundamental intuitions and, secondly, the total 
foreignness of such intuitions to a machine culture. 

Most of the basic religious insights Eliade lists are closely con- 
nected with the world of nature, were conceived by men who lived 
very close to nature and can best be understood by men who are in 
tune with nature. In other words, man’s religion through the ages has 
been primarily a religion closely connected with rural and agricul- 
tural activities (even if centered in a city). 

But the inhabitants of modern urban centers are independent of 
the forces of nature and of agricultural and pastoral processes to a 
degree that was unthinkable in Rome, Athens, Babylon or even 
medieval Paris. Nature has little influence on their lives, at least 
little that they immediately perceive. 

Rain is no longer the bearer of new life to the fields; it is some- 
thing that can ruin a picnic in the countryside. The cold of winter 
does not represent very clearly a symbolic death, but it does make 
the commuter trains run less regularly and necessitates anti-freeze 
in the family car. Spring is less a rebirth than a time for the substitu- 
tion of screens for storm windows. Thunder does not bring to mind 
the anger of the gods, but simply the failure of the weather fore- 
caster. 

An incident during his seminary days brought this home very 
forcefully to the writer. Our music teacher used to protest that city 
boys could not possibly understand fully the paschal lamb theme of 
the Holy Week liturgy unless they knew from personal experience 
the innocence and lovableness of a young lamb. 

It must be admitted that we thought his plan to import a lamb 
(along with its prize-winning mother) to the seminary at Easter 
time just a trifle odd. But when the seminarians bade a sad farewell 
to little “Beppo” after his two week stay they understood the Easter 
liturgy much better, and were willing to admit that the imaginative 
professor might have had a point. 
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THE MODERN CITY DWELLER 
If one studies the Roman liturgy with an experience like this in mind 
one is appalled at the amount of material which can have very little 
more than theoretical meaning for the modern city dweller whose 
scientific powers have immunized him almost completely from na- 
ture and the more elemental processes of maintaining human life. 

Heating and air conditioning systems make the changing seasons 
much less noticeable than they were in the past and, it is to be feared, 
weaken considerably the subtle pedagogy of the liturgical year. In 
fact, it is difficult to think of anything more foreign to the liturgical 
cycle than the cycle of the secular year in our society. 

Both human religion and the Roman liturgy, in other words, came 
into being when mechanized urban living as we know it today was 
undreamed of. In so far as he is alienated from the world of nature, 
the city dweller seems also to run the risk of being alienated from 
much of the meaning of the liturgy. He simply does not and cannot 
get its full message. 

If this were the full extent of the problem, the situation would be 
serious enough. But unfortunately it is much worse than would ap- 
pear at first glance. 

Modern man’s mental and emotional processes are not merely 
foreign to the type of world from which the Roman liturgy has 
sprung ; they are to a great extent under the influence of forces which 
are diametrically opposed to the spirit of the liturgy. This becomes 
apparent if we compare the “sober and chaste rites” of the Roman 
liturgy with modern “popular” or “mass” culture. 


MASS CULTURE 
For the sociologist “mass culture” has a very precise meaning. It is 
“mass produced” or “machine made” amusement which is pro- 
vided to offer diversion during the newly acquired leisure time of the 
urban working man. 

It belongs neither to the world of high culture which elites have 
produced through the ages, nor to the world of folk culture which 
has come up from the people of agricultural or pastoral civilizations. 
It is rather something which is produced for the urban mass by highly 
skilled professionals and purveyed to its purchasers by the mass 
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media — radio, TV, magazines, newspapers, advertising billboards, 
etc. Thus the latest disk jockey favorite belongs neither to the world 
of Schubert nor the world of a folk ballad. It is the product of an 
entirely new cultural form — and, according to many, a depraved 
form. 

There are many interesting questions about this mass culture 
which we can only mention in passing. Is it capable of producing 
anything that is artistically good? (What value do “My Fair Lady” 
or “Bridge on the River Kwai” possess?) To what extent have the 
mass media made high culture popular, and have they debased it in 
so doing? (A lot of people are listening to Beethoven’s Ninth nowa- 
days ; is this good for them — or for Beethoven?) What connection 
exists between the three cultural forms? (Jazz seems to be able to 
exist in all three.) 

If, as the writer intends to suggest, mass culture plays a consider- 
able role in shaping the “responding ability” of most Americans and 
hence is a serious obstacle to the liturgical revival, then the liturgical 
movement could well afford to study these and similar questions at 
great length. 

This brings us to the essential contention of this article — that 
the emotional orientations of Christians in days gone by were 
formed by influences with which the liturgy was in tune and that 
these influences have been replaced by the mass media which are 
to a great degree opposed to the spirit of the liturgy. 

The vast differences between the liturgy and mass culture are evi- 
dent enough ; but there is some reason to explore them in detail since 
they are essential to our problem. 


CHARACTERISTICS 
First of all, popular culture is basically sensual — it appeals pri- 
marily and chiefly to the senses. But since the senses are easily jaded 
if they are constantly bombarded by the same stimuli, mass culture 
must strive to produce ever bigger sensual effects. Screens get bigger, 
color gets brighter, sound gets louder and more pervasive. Vast tech- 
nical skill is required to produce such effects and even greater skill 
is required to think up new ones. 

However, the mass media are still managing to keep one step 
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ahead of themselves. Sometimes the results are a little odd. If you 
would like to have the roar of an African lion in your front room, 
your stereo tape dealer will sell you a lion’s roar which sounds more 
like the lion than does the lion himself. This is especially good for 
frightening naughty little children. 

Secondly, the mass media, since they have only passing contact 
with their audiences and indeed very little with the audiences’ intel- 
lect, must strive to produce quick effects. Little time can be wasted 
on details; the plot situation, the song’s theme, the joke’s point, the 
advertiser’s message —all must be gotten across quickly or be 
wasted. 

Hence the products of the mass media tend to be emphemeral. 
There is nothing more out of date than last year’s top comedian or 
last year’s top Florida hotel. 

Since it is ephemeral, there is little opportunity for mass culture 
to have much depth. Even when it tries to deal with serious prob- 
lems, it usually oversimplifies or even distorts them. The mass media 
can urge us to go to the “church of our choice” on Sunday, but does 
not dare offer much in the way of reasons for this advice. 

There is also little room for variety. Once a plot line or a success- 
ful formula is found, it must be used over and over again. Hence we 
find the TV channels crowded with situation comedies or serious 
westerns or quiz shows, depending on what the current fad seems 
to be. Short stories in the slick magazines vary little from issue to 
issue. The mark of a successful writer for this medium is the ability 
to tell the same story in many different ways. 

The reasons for such monotonous standardizations are mainly 
financial. Most efforts of the mass media are extremely expensive 
to produce. It is bad business to experiment too much when you 
have a successful formula. 

Finally mass culture has little use for symbols. Its advertising 
branch is currently interested in creating a kind of symbol in “brand 
personalities” (e.g., the Marlboro man), but the approach is always 
direct rather than symbolic. There seems little point in using a 
symbol for a beer can when a picture of the can itself is just as easy 
to obtain. The mass media rarely find it wise to leave anything to 
their audience’s imagination. 
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Eliade’s observation that “thanks chiefly to his symbols, the real 
existence of primitive man was not the broken and alienated exist- 
ence lived by civilized man today” would not have much meaning 
to the manufacturers of popular culture. 


CONTRASTS 
It takes but a moment’s thought to see how different is the spirit 
of the Roman liturgy “with its grand simplicity, its sobriety hostile 
to all exuberance, fully matter of fact, speaking . . . without pre- 
tense or vanity or doubt or hybris.” Where popular culture is sen- 
sual, the liturgy is restrained; where popular culture achieves its 
effect quickly, the liturgy works slowly and subtly. Where popular 
culture is ephemeral, direct and standardized, the liturgy is profound, 
indirect and symbolic. 

The two seem to be products of totally different types of civiliza- 
tion. It is no wonder that Fr. Reinhold speaks of the “strangeness 
of the Roman liturgy”; he might well have said “foreignness.” 

Popular culture is an obstacle to the liturgy as a means of com- 
munication and expression only to the extent that such culture 
forms the emotional and psychological orientations of the people 
who are exposed to it. The writer knows of no studies indicating the 
full degree of the influence of mass culture on the mentality of Ameri- 
cans (there have been surveys in limited areas, however; one ex- 
ample is a book purporting to show a connection between comic 
books and juvenile delinquency). 

It seems safe to presume, nevertheless, that the influence is not 
inconsiderable. Let us think of the boy who spends his Saturday 
afternoon reading comic books and his Saturday evening watching 
such choice tidbits as “Gunsmoke,” “Witch Doctor” and “Purple 
People Eater” on Your Hit Parade, and then, joy of joys, “I Was a 
Teen Age Monster from Outer Space” on Shock Theatre. Such a 
fortunate lad may find it just a little hard io get very much out of 
Mass XI the following morning. 

Nor can a group of teen-aged girls who spend several hours every 
afternoon staring goggle-eyed at “American Bandstand” get excited 
over an Easter Vigil. Neither will their male friends who, when 
driving in a car, station one of their number at the radio controls so 
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as to assure that the current “top ten” headliner will be heard over 
and over again. 

Indeed most Americans seem incapable of riding in a car without 
having a radio playing loudly. Adults whose world-view is shaped 
by the sports pages, the death notices, and the latest issue of Life 
or the Saturday Evening Post will more than likely find that a dia- 
logue Mass is so novel as to “interfere with their prayers.” 

Obviously one could go on. The precise size of the obstacle which 
mass culture presents to the liturgy might be in question; but that 
it is a rather large obstacle scarcely seems to require further proof. 


SOLUTIONS 
There are, in theory at least, four solutions to the problem — the 
maintenance of the status quo, the abandonment of modern civili- 
zation, the complete change of the liturgy, or some combination of 
the last two. 

By definition the liturgical apostolate must reject the first solution. 
The second course, however, has proved attractive to many within 
the movement. Conrad Pepler’s recent little book Riches Despised 
urges just that course. True liturgy, it is argued, is so foreign to 
machine civilization that the two can never be reconciled. 

To the present writer this seems an unduly pessimistic view. A 
Church which claims to be catholic can hardly abandon a whole 
civilization which has been centuries in building and which has 
brought many unquestionable benefits (along with not a few evils) 
to the human race. The agricultural and pastoral religions had their 
beauty, one must admit; but one need only glance through a few 
pages of Eliade to see that peasant worship can become quite cor- 
rupt without any help from the big cities. 

In the practical order, furthermore, it seems rather unlikely that 
any sizable groups of people are going to give up the comfort — and 
the intellectual facilities — of the big city for the dubious promises 
of the simple life. 

Nor can we expect much from an attempt to somehow bring the 
liturgy into harmony with modern civilization and its mass culture. 
The Church is not going to abandon two thousand years of tradition 
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to suit the moods of the habitual television viewer or the comic book 
addict. 

The only practical course which remains is to change modern 
civilization while at the same time modifying the liturgy. Such a 
solution will not satisfy those who like simple answers, but it seems 
to be the course which the Holy See has adopted: on the one hand, 
it insists on the need for social reform and, on the other, authorizes 
considerable changes in the liturgy for “pastoral” reasons. 

The process of this twofold change will of necessity be slow, but 
there seems to be no other way. 

There are two final points that could be made. First of all, it 
seems that one of the objectives of a change in modern civilization 
would be to bring more of the country to the city (much as our music 
professor did, though in a more sophisticated way) or at least to 
preserve some of the country in the expanding city. Thus liturgists 
might find that such an “alien” field as city planning is an essential 
area of study if they are to achieve their goals. 

Secondly, can we not pose at least the theoretical question as to 
whether a few of the best elements of popular culture could not be, 
somehow or other, integrated into the liturgy? Is there some way 
that the assimilation of the popular hymnody of the middle ages 
could be repeated (not necessarily in the area of song)? The mar- 
riages between modern architecture and liturgy and between modern 
polyphony and plain chant prove that at least some elements in mod- 
ern civilization are not necessarily foreign to the spirit of the liturgy. 

This has been a theoretical paper. The author does not wish to be 
accused of putting obstacles in the way of liturgical participation. 
He does not advocate that the sung and dialogue Masses must wait 
till every family has a flock of sheep grazing on its front lawn. But 
as the liturgical movement matures, it would seem that it should be 
able to devote at least a little time to a thoughtful consideration of 
some problems which are larger than its immediate, day-to-day 
program. 

Andrew M. Greeley 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE MISSION OF THE SON 


ITH the 


fifth chapter of his Gospel, St. John concludes his presentation of 
Jesus as author of life, bringing it to a climax in the discourse on 
the mission of the Son (John 5:17-47). Two miracle-narratives 
form the introduction to this somewhat difficult passage, and throw 
considerable light upon its meaning. While staying at Cana for the 
second time, Jesus saves the life of a Capharnaum official’s dying 
child (John 4:43-54). Later, in Jerusalem, He cures completely 
the life-long disability of a cripple (John 5:1-16). 


JESUS’ SECOND MIRACLE AT CANA 
The cure of the young son of a functionary of Herod Antipas (the 
Herod of the passion) is narrated in such a way as to recall Jesus’ 
first miracle at Cana, the changing of water into wine. Then He had 
acceded to the delicate charity of His own mother; now, He grants 
the prayer of an anxious father by restoring the health of his dying 
child. 

Mary’s unobtrusive yet confident petition at the wedding is re- 
flected in the discreet request of the boy’s father: “Sir, come down 
before my little boy dies.” This time, as on the former occasion, the 
petitioner is seemingly refused: Jesus wishes to choose His own 
time and method of performing “the sign.” The father’s trusting 
faith, which later finds an echo in the faith of his whole household, is 
reminiscent of Mary’s confident belief in her Son which is, in the 
sequel, implanted in the hearts of the disciples. 

However, it is the fact that Jesus acts as creator in both these 
episodes which constitutes their main point of resemblance. In the 
first, He changes water into wine by His creative command; in the 
second, He gives back life to a dying child with the words, “Go back 
home; your son will live” (John 5:40). It is perhaps the second 
miracle which more aptly illustrates the role of the incarnate Word 
as creator, as it had been described in the Prologue. 
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“All through him began to be; 
apart from him, nothing came to be; 
The life of what was made was found in him — 
the Light of men is life” (John 1:3-4). 
The life which his Creator restores to the little boy is a “sign” of the 
higher life of faith which his whole family receives from “the Light 
of men.” 


THE JEWISH FEAST OF PENTECOST 


Jerusalem provides the setting for the next miracle, according to the 
present order of John’s text (it is probable that chapter 6 originally 
preceded chapter 5). The vague reference to “a feast of the Jews” 
seems to indicate the Jewish Pentecost. 

In origin, this festival was agrarian, a celebration at which the 
first fruits of the cereal harvest must be offered to Yahweh (Ex. 
23:16), to be distinguished from “the feast of ingathering at the 
close of the year,” the feast of Tents. The occasion was a joyful one, 
its keynote being gratitude for God’s gift of grain. 

In the last centuries prior to the Christian era, the feast of Pente- 
cost came to be regarded also as a commemoration of the giving of 
the Law upon Mount Sinai. Since the Mosaic covenant had been 
essentially a revelation to Israel of her kinsman-God’s function as 
just judge, Jesus chose the occasion provided by a cure worked on 
the feast of Pentecost to reveal His office as judge of mankind. In- 
deed, the disclosure of this truth would appear to be the principal 
reason for curing the lame man by the sheep pool. 


GOD AS JUST JUDGE 
Before we discuss this miracle in detail, it will be useful to recall 
the Hebrew conception of God as just judge. It was, in essence, the 
notion that, for Israel, Yahweh was the only savior. It is well illus- 
trated by Abraham’s famous plea for divine mercy upon the sinful 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah: “Shall not the Judge of the whole 
world himself exercise justice?” (Gen. 18:25). 

To appreciate the dexterity with which the patriarch turns one of 
God’s foremost characteristics into an argumentum ad Deum, we 
must remember that Israel regarded the divine mishpat, or judg- 
ment, as an act of salvation. 
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Yahweh, Israel’s kinsman-God or Judge, has bound Himself by 
covenant to obtain justice for her, to defend her rights in the face 
of enemies, to restore her prerogatives by overcoming her oppres- 
sors. In consequence, Israel’s victories in war are simply God’s “acts 
of justice” (Jud. 5:11), His gracious benefits in favor of His people. 

In fact, Yahweh’s exercise of justice is nothing but a manifesta- 
tion of His divine mercy. “For,” we read in the canticle of Moses, 
“Yahweh will judge his people, and take pity upon his servants” 
(Deut. 32:36). 

The opening words of the psalm Judica me, recited by the priest 
each day at the beginning of Mass, should be rendered, “Give me 
justice, O God, and plead my case” (Ps. 43:1). It means equiva- 
lently, “Save me from oppression,” and is an appeal to that divine 
quality, singled out by the Prologue of this Gospel, God’s “trust- 
worthiness.” 

Israel’s awareness of this quality of her just Judge made her turn 
to Him constantly in the course of her unhappy history. It is this 
aspect of Old Testament spirituality which we find canonized in the 
first Matthean beatitude: “Happy are those who feel their need of 
God; the divine kingdom (the Church) belongs to them” (Matt. 
323). 


THE CURE BY THE POOL 


On the Sabbath of one feast of Pentecost, Jesus cures a poor man, 
unable to walk for thirty-eight years, with the simple command, 
“Stand up, pick up your mat, and walk around” (John 5:8). The 
miracle takes place in a building called Bethesda, “house of mercy,” 
an indication that Jesus, who by His miraculous power replaces the 
healing waters of the pool, is exercising His divine office of just 
judge. Such “justice” is in marked contrast to that of “the Jews,” the 
religious leaders of Judaism, who take umbrage at such a flagrant 
violation of the Sabbath rest. 

When they criticize the man for carrying his mat about, he justifies 
himself by saying, “The man who made me well said to me, ‘Pick 
up your mat, and walk around.’ ” It is to be noted that he does not, 
as yet, know the identity of his benefactor. 

Later, Jesus finds him in the Temple enclosure, and reveals who 
He is by exercising His mission as just judge. “Remember, you have 
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been cured. Do not go on sinning any more, for fear something worse 
may happen to you” (John 5:14). Then only does the man recog- 
nize Jesus; and he makes his “profession of faith” to the religious 
authorities. “The man went off and told the Jews that the One who 
had made him well was Jesus” (John 5:15). 

By pointing out that His curing of the man’s lameness is a symbol 
of the forgiveness of his sins, Christ discloses His identity. He is 
“Jesus,” a name which expresses perfectly Israel’s idea of God as 
just judge; it signifies “Yahweh saves.” 

A very early Christian interpretation of this episode regarded it 
as prophetic of the sacrament of baptism. Among the second cen- 
tury baptismal symbols found in the frescoes of the Roman cata- 
combs we find representations of this paralytic. 

Jesus, who, as we saw, here replaces the waters of the pool by 
curing the cripple, foretells the effects of a new kind of water which 
will heal the moral evil afflicting men. His warning to stop sinning 
“for fear something worse will happen to you” does not necessarily 
imply that the malady was the result of some earlier sin. It does re- 
mind us how great a scandal for the primitive Christian community 
was any relapse into sin after the reception of baptism. 


THE OCCASION OF JESUS’ DISCOURSE 
“The Jews attempted to indict Jesus because he used to do things 
like this on the Sabbath. But Jesus had an answer for them, ‘My 
Father continues working until this very day, and so I myself con- 
tinue to work.’ This gave the Jews a further reason for seeking to 
kill him. Not only had he the habit of violating the Sabbath ; worse 
still, he claimed God as his own Father, thereby making himself 
God’s equal” (John 5:16-18). 

Jesus’ defense of His actions begins with a reference to a moot 
point amongst Jewish thinkers and writers. According to Genesis 
2:2-3, God “had brought the work upon which he had been en- 
gaged (the work of creation) to an end, taking a rest on the seventh 
day from all his work upon which he had been engaged.” 

Yet, despite this assertion of the divine Sabbath repose, Jewish 
doctors were equally aware that the continued existence of the uni- 
verse hung upon God’s activity. God could not “take a rest on the 
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His chosen people from annihilation. 


giver of life and as the sovereign judge of mankind. 


JESUS CLAIMS TO BE SON OF GOD 


Father. 


“For the Father loves the Son 
and shows him all he is doing. . . . 
Just as the Father raises the dead 
and brings them to life, 
so too the Son vivifies those he wills. 
Moreover, the Father judges no man, 
all the judging he has left to the Son. . 











seventh day” without having the entire creation slip back into the 
nothingness out of which His creative word had brought it. 
Israel’s theologians found a solution to the difficulty by distin- 
guishing between God’s work as creator, which Genesis declared 
had come to an end, and His work as judge which continued with- 
out interruption, and by which He continually saved the world and 


In describing His own mission in the world, Jesus does so in terms 
of this two-fold activity of His Father. He describes Himself as the 


It is His own divine Sonship which dominates the first part of Jesus’ 
discourse (John 5:19—30). The theme is announced in the be- 
ginning by the words, “The Son can do nothing by himself, except 
what he sees the Father do” (John 5:19). It is repeated again at 
the end, “I can do nothing by myself” (John 5:30). 

Far from repudiating Jesus’ equality with the Father, this refrain 
asserts it by insisting on His complete oneness with the Father in 
His mission of saving the world. This work, on John’s view, is only 
the outward, historical expression of the eternal relation existing 
between the Father and the Son, who is the perfect image of the 


Thus Jesus’ loving devotion to the Father’s plan to save all men is 
simply the temporal manifestation of His eternal procession from 
the Father from whom He receives the divine nature. The perfect 
unity between Father and Son reposes upon infinite, divine love, 
the unreserved communication by the Father of all He is to the Son. 


Just as the Father possesses life by himself, 
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so too he gave life to the Son 
to possess by himself. 

And he communicated to him 

the power of passing judgment, 

because he is Son of Man . . .” (John 5:21-27). 


Jesus’ mission in history, the result of the Father’s love for the 
world (John 3:16), consists of two principal functions which the Old 
Testament always regarded as properly divine activities: the work 
of creator or life-giver, and the office of just judge. 

It was God who had given life to Adam (Gen. 2:7), as the valiant 
mother of the Machabees recalls to her martyr sons: 

I do not know 
how you appeared in my womb. I did not give you the gracious gift 
of breath and life. I did not establish the harmony existing in the make-up 
of each of you. No, it was rather the Creator of the world, who molded 
mankind at its birth and invented the generation of all. He it is who will 
mercifully restore both breath and life again to you, because you now 
forget about yourselves, for the sake of his Law (2 Mach. 7:22-23). 


God’s life-giving activity is illustrated in Ezekiel’s powerful de- 
scription of the valley strewn with the bones of the dead (Ez. 37). 
It is however in the canticle of Moses that we find juxtaposed these 
two divine functions of judgment and vivification (Deut. 32: 36-41 ) 
which Jesus here uses to explain His claim to be Son of God. 


“SON OF GOD” IN SALVATION-HISTORY 


John’s use of the title “son of God” is unique as compared with other 
New Testament writers. Unlike Paul, he applies it solely to Jesus 
Christ; unlike the other evangelists, he understands it of Christ’s 
divine filiation in the full theological sense. Thus John avoids the 
Pauline practice of calling the Christian a “son of God,” and habit- 
ually refers to him as “child of God” (John 1:12; 11:52; 1 John 
o215 ta). 

This is strikingly exemplified in the way John reports Jesus’ con- 
troversy with the Jews in chapter 10, where we find a truncated 
citation of Psalm 82:6. Despite its importance for Jesus’ argument, 
the second half of this verse has been eliminated by the evangelist. 
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In refuting the charge of blasphemy, “because I said, ‘I am Son of 
God,’ ” Jesus appears to cite only the words “you are gods” from 
the psalm, while the operative phrase, “and all sons of the most 
High” (which obviously was quoted on this occasion) has been 
omitted by John who reserves the title “son of God” for Jesus Christ 
alone. 

Generally speaking, this title “son of God” appears to be used of 
Christ in the first three Gospels as an equivalent of Messias. This is 
clearly the sense intended by the heavenly voice at Jesus’ baptism 
(Mark 1:11), His transfiguration (Mark 9:7), by the demons 
(e.g., Luke 4:41), by Peter at Caesarea Philippi (Matt. 16:16; cf. 
Mark 8:30), by Jesus’ mockers on Calvary (Matt. 27:40) as by 
the highpriest at His trial (Matt. 26:63). What the pagan centurion 
meant at the death of Jesus (Mark 15:39) is perhaps somewhat 
vaguer (cf. Luke 23:47). 

In the Old Testament, the people of Israel are called “sons of 
Yahweh” (Deut. 14:1): “Sons have I reared and brought up” (Is. 
1:2). In the exodus from Egypt, Israel became God’s “first-born 
son” (Ex. 4:22; Osee 11:1); “I have became a Father to Israel,” 
God had declared (Jer. 31:9). 

According to the author of Wisdom, the Egyptians “acknowl- 
edged that the people was God’s son” (Wis. 18:13). In later Juda- 
ism however, there was great reluctance to use the title “son of God” 
of the chosen people; and it is probable that in our Lord’s time it 
had ceased to be a popular designation for the Messias. 

What the New Testament authors witness to (and this is par- 
ticularly true of the fourth evangelist) is the fact that in the primitive 
Christian Church the title was gradually used to express the new- 
found faith in Jesus Christ as only-begotten Son of the Father. 

The present discourse of John on the mission of the Son is of 
particular value because it explains so clearly what is meant by the 
statement that Jesus is Son of God. Here He lays claim to two in- 
alienably divine prerogatives communicated to Him by His Father, 
master of life and divine judge, which the rest of the Gospel shows 
Him exercising repeatedly. In the second half of this discourse, 
Jesus calls upon a series of witnesses who attest to the truth of His 
divine claims. 
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WITNESSES TO JESUS’ DIVINE NATURE 


As has been remarked before, John conceives Jesus’ earthly career 
as a court-room drama, in which “the Jews” are self-appointed 
judges of Him whom the Father has constituted judge of mankind. 
In the second part of Jesus’ discourse (John 5:31-47), we hear the 
testimony of a whole group of witnesses. 

First, the attestation of John the Baptist, heard earlier in the 
story, is recalled. Yet his act of testifying was merely human. It was 
like the brilliant but necessarily brief gleam of a lamp in the dark- 
ness (John 5:35) gladdening the hearts of the lovers of the truth. 

More solid testimony, because it is the Father’s own, is to be 
found in “the works that the Father has given me to perform” (John 
5:36). Still, in a sense, even these remain exterior to men’s hearts. 

The most valuable testimony which the Father gives is of a more 
intimate nature: the Father draws the true believer to His Son, giv- 
ing him faith in the Eucharist (John 6:44—45). 

Finally, there is the testimony of “the Scriptures,” the written 
revelation of the Old Testament (John 5:39), and particularly of 
Moses, under whose august patronage tradition had placed such a 
large and important section of that revelation (John 5:45-46). 

John’s juridicial presentation of these aspects of the Christian 
mystery underscores its actuality for the reader of his Gospel. There 
is no question here of a body of abstract truths which one may con- 
template in a disinterested though earnest fashion. As he hears the 
testimony of these witnesses, one after the other, the Christian is 
reminded that he is personally involved. He is an active participant 
in this dialogue, not a detached spectator. Despite the abstractions 
which John loves to employ, he never allows his reader to forget that 
he is writing a Gospel, the good news of salvation in Jesus Christ. 

The judgment which Jesus passes upon all who met Him in the 
course of His public life is perennially actual. It is being exercised 
each day in the life of every man who by his daily conduct adopts a 
position for or against Him “whom the Father has sent.” 

David Michael Stanley, S.J. 
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GOD’S WORD AND WORK! 


THER Sui- 
livan has gathered together the series of articles which she published 


in WorsuIP on the historical books of the Old Testament. These 
essays have received the highest praise and endorsement. Recently 
Cardinal Pizzardo, prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, made public a letter which he personally wrote 
to Mother Sullivan. “. . . It is, of course, well known to many that 
through these years you have. with the utmost diligence worked for 
the perfection of the biblical sciences and that your work in the field 
has been of the greatest merit. . . . Afar greater number of the laity 
and not Catholics alone — have increased their love for God and 
their holy zeal for neighbor from these and other books written by 
you.” 

Since their inspiration and meaning are rooted in the eternal life 
of God, the biblical word and work can never be confined to the 
past. This book of Mother Sullivan helps us to be eye witnesses to 
the great redemptive acts of God towards Israel. We find ourselves 
living with Abraham, Moses, Ruth, David and the other great saints 
of the Bible. Their most secret thoughts are shared with us; their 
heroic sanctity is our inspiration; their problems and temptations, 
hopes and ideals are so much like our own. 

Not only does Mother Sullivan bring the reader back to the past, 
but she displays an extraordinary ability to recognize the presence 
of Old Testament saints in our own Christian era. With masterly 
ease she calls upon painters, sculptors, poets, architects, musicians, 
and doctors of the Church to admit their dependence upon the Bible. 
Scripture is again seen as an integral part of Christian life, for its 
words and works are like golden threads woven into the texture of 
Catholic culture. 

This is especially true of the liturgy, which places the prayers of 
Old Testament saints upon our lips and their thoughts in our hearts. 
The chapter on Genesis, for instance, includes the following refer- 


* God’s Word and Work. By Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. The Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn. 1958. Pp. 164. Cloth, $3.00. 
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ences: liturgy of Ash Wednesday, Irish festology of Abel Macadaim, 
litany of the dying, prayer for the feast of the Precious Blood, nuptial 
blessing ; Dante, Milton, Haydn’s oratorio Creation, flood stories of 
the ancient Near East; St. Thomas, St. Robert Bellarmine and St. 
Gertrude; iconography in the church of St. Vitalis at Ravenna and 
medieval mystery plays. 

God’s Word and Work can be put to many uses. It can be read 
simply as a book about the Bible. It can be a textbook to introduce 
the student to the historical books of the Bible. It is ideal for novi- 
tiate classes. As a further assignment the novices can search the 
Bible for the ascetical themes suggested in each chapter. It will give 
excellent service as a text for parish study groups. Members can 
discuss the liturgical, artistic and historical references. Lists of sug- 
gested reading in the Bible also provide a handy follow up. God's 
Word and Work will stir up a personal interest in the Bible, fulfilling 
God’s promise: “My word will not return to me fruitless, without 


producing the effect for which I sent it.” 
Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO THE BIBLE}? 


HE simplest and shortest form of 
introduction to the Bible for a modern Christian is to show him that 
the very reading of the Bible poses a problem.” These are the open- 
ing words of this extraordinary book. Throughout the rest of the 
volume the author explains the problem and offers a solution, going 
over the ground usually traversed by Scripture manuals but in a 
style and method not attempted before. All the musty terminology 
of the textbook is avoided. Nevertheless, theology, psychology, eth- 
nology, paleography, and archeology in everyday language are inter- 

* The Christian Approach to the Bible. By Dom Celestin Charlier. Trans- 


lated from the French by Hubert J. Richards and Brendan Peters. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. 298. Cloth, $4.00. 
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woven to delight the dazzled reader as he stands before the mighty 
“canvas” of the Bible. 

One of the book’s most instructive features is the careful treat- 
ment of what is the prime thesis of any tract of inspiration: the Bible 
is a book, human as well as divine. “The rationalist’s microscope 
will discover here nothing that is not human; the eyes of faith alone 
will see beneath the surface the guiding hand of God, weaving this 
mass of humanity into the unity of His plan” (p. 173). There are at 
least a dozen paragraphs which cite intrusions into the sacred text of 
a mentality stemming from men, at times all too human, but brought 
to a spiritual maturity in the desert. “Where the sky is broad and 
the desert has no limits, there is familiarity with eternity which 
prompts reflection” (p. 115). “It (Semitic morality) is a morality 
born of the desert, where the individual cannot live except in the 
shelter of a community” (p. 149). 

Another feature which distinguishes this book from the ordinary 
volumes of introduction is the emphasis given to the role of Tradi- 
tion. How frequently have teachers not glibly told their students that 
the Catholic Church — in contradistinction to Protestant sects — has 
retained a double rule of faith, Scripture and Tradition. Yet, outside 
of an etymological definition and vague generalities about the Fa- 
thers, very little explanation is offered as to where Tradition is found 
or how it functions. On these and similar questions Dom Celestin 
sheds revealing light. Stirringly he depicts the role of the community 
behind the human writer. “All the writers . . . are under the con- 
stant influence of the living community for which they are spokes- 
men” (p. 110). “Every single member of the community participated 
in some way in receiving, transmitting, and enriching the growing 
content of revelation” (p. 209). “It was the constant interplay of 
living Tradition and its written record that assured the birth, growth 
and final flowering of the first incarnation of the revealed Word” 
(p. 235). 

In his treatment of inspiration and inerrancy, Dom Celestin 
touches on many profound subjects which are developed with clarity 
and beauty. For example, certain passages explaining the specialized 
actions of the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity in the process of 
inspiration give the reader a veritable hunger for the beatific vision 
(pp. 207ff.). 
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The book insists that the whole Bible must be read. Only in this 
way will the divine office take on real meaning. Time and again does 
Dom Celestin restate and enlarge on his proposition: “The Bible is 
not a treatise on prayer; it is a prayer” (p. 246). 

So thoroughly has the author steeped himself in Oriental litera- 
ture that his own work often reflects the Semitic style he is describ- 
ing. For example, in his comment on the ancient languages of the 
Middle East he observes, “There is hardly any machinery for mak- 
ing a clause subordinate” (p. 45). And in perusing The Christian 
Approach to the Bible, the reader is never forced to reread a sen- 
tence to find the antecedent to which the relative pronoun might 
possibly refer. The book is for the most part a succession of straight- 
forward, simple sentences. “The Semite enjoys a paradox. Nothing 
pleases him better than to throw cold water on the conclusions of 
logic. He is by instinct suspicious of the syllogism with its shallowness 
and inherent ambiguity. He objects to the mental laziness that this 
way of thinking often encourages. The purpose of his thinking is 
to invade the citadel of the mind. So he employs shock tactics, and 
repeats and stresses and if necessary even marshals contrary ideas 
in order to force the mind to by-pass the discursive and penetrate 
to the intuitive” (p. 139). 

One sentence that appears in the blurb of the book’s jacket ought 
to be clarified: “His extremely lucid and helpful book was written 
for the average reader and not for the expert.” Even though Dom 
Celestin did not intend his book for the expert, the latter will not 
only enjoy it but also profit from it. Experts are usually specialists 
in one precisely defined segment or phase of sacred Scripture, and 
seldom masters of the whole Bible as Dom Celestin is. In this cen- 
tury, in which there is such a worship of the printed word, the priest, 
lay brother, or nun will find this book a vade mecum to satisfy those 
students who demand the argument from authority. That Dom 
Celestin is an authority no one will doubt after reading his book. 

Teachers of religion whose superior selected them to expound 
the sacred text will take new pride in their assignment; for it is to 
the exegete that Dom Celestin pays this high compliment: “His call- 
ing is a charismatic and supernatural one, rather like that of the 
‘doctor’ or ‘teacher’ in apostolic times” (p. 276). 

Walter H. Peters 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


SEMINARY nage 
HIS year two gatherings of priests, 


one in Canada and one in the United States, have been concerned with 
the liturgical formation of seminarians. The papers given at the Canadian 
sessions have appeared under the title, La Vie et l’Enseignement litur- 
giques dans les maisons de formation du clergé (published by the Com- 
mission Sacerdotale de Pastorale Liturgique 1). The other meeting was 
the workshop of seminary liturgy professors at the Liturgical Week in 
Cincinnati. 

Over fifty priests took part in the meeting held in February at Drum- 
mondville, P.Q. They were headed by the Archbishop of Sherbrooke and 
the Bishop of Nicolet, president and secretary, respectively, of the Episco- 
pal Commission on Pastoral Liturgy, and by the superior general of the 
Canons Regular of the Immaculate Conception. Nine talks were given 
and another session is planned for next year on “the mystery of Christ.” 

The conclusions reached by the participants in the Canadian liturgical 
days of prayer and study are of interest to anyone concerned with clerical 
formation. Some of these conclusions are succinct formulations of basic 
principles and priorities ; others contain practical recommendations. The 
statement of the priest’s relation to the liturgy is worth quoting directly: 

“The priest is the ministerial and sacramentalized instrument of Christ. 
. . . The priest, because he is another Christ, ought to be a man of the 
liturgy. . . . While busying himself with pastoral and extra-liturgical 
works, he ought to give preference to strictly liturgical acts and to do all 
in his power to have the faithful participate in the liturgy. . . . The 
liturgy is for the priest a school of biblical and theological formation 

. aschool of holiness.” 

But the liturgy, which is an act, a “doing,” may be the object of con- 
templation and instruction. In the seminary, liturgical instruction should 
be intellectual and pastoral, in accordance with the directives of the Holy 
See, and characterized by “solidity, exactitude, profundity, coherence, 
breadth, and pastoral solicitude.” 

Among the many aspects under which liturgical studies may be viewed, 
first place should be given to the mystagogical, that is, a doctrinal and 
spiritual exegesis of texts and rites, together with a doctrinal, speculative 


1Service de Documentation Pastorale, 4869, rue Garnier, Montreal 34. 
120 pages, $1.50. 
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synthesis. Only then can the history of the liturgy and the rubrics have 
their proper orientation and perspective. 

What is called Pastorale liturgique and what is commonly called “pas- 
toral liturgy” in English is next treated in the series of conclusions. As an 
academic subject, this must be rooted in a theological concept of the 
liturgy and must be seen as an integral part of pastoral theology and care. 
Its purpose: “to put souls into deeper contact with Jesus Christ, sacra- 
mentally living and acting in the liturgical mysteries.” Spelled out, its 
objectives are four, in this order of importance: 1) to impart the sense 
of the liturgical mystery; 2) to assure the maximum of interior partici- 
pation; 3) to impart the sense of the liturgical celebration; and 4) to 
assure the maximum of external participation. 

As is evident to all who have approached this matter, study is not 
enough. Just as important are competent teachers of liturgy (for whom 
specialized training is urged), the cooperation of the teaching personnel, 
and the liturgical life of the seminary. 

The responsibility lies upon all engaged in clerical formation, but 
chiefly upon rectors or superiors and upon the spiritual directors of semi- 
naries. The latter “must love the liturgy and make it live in spiritual direc- 
tion and in community life, through spiritual conferences and through 
well-prepared, living, and authentic liturgical celebrations.” 

It is in connection with the actual living of the liturgy in the seminary 
or house of study that the conclusions of the Canadian meeting provide 
applications and minimum recommendations. So far as the daily celebra- 
tion of Mass is concerned, it should be at the very least a community 
dialogue Mass. The best possible schedule for a partial praying of the 
canonical Hours should be worked out, without duplication of Prime and 
morning prayers, etc. With regard to the solemn Mass on Sundays and 
feasts, three minimum recommendations are made: 1) the exercise of 
the major and minor orders by the various seminarians; 2) the reception 
of holy Communion by the seminarians; and 3) the presence (and, it 
may be added, the participation) of the Christian people. 

An echo of these conclusions and certainly the same spirit were found 
in the quite independent gathering of seminary professors at the 1958 
Liturgical Week. About thirty priests participated under the chairman- 
ship of Fr. Frederick R. McManus. Informal talks were given by Fr. 
William O’Shea, S.S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and by Fr. 
Maur Burbach, O.S.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri, but 
the greater portion of the three afternoon workshop sessions was devoted 
to discussion. 

The complete report of this workshop, the second of its kind, will of 
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course appear in the volume of Liturgical Week Proceedings for 1958. 
In the meantime the brief conclusions reached by the group of professors 
will be of interest. They are in the nature of serious recommendations to 
seminary administrators and authorities, in view of the repeated efforts 
of the Holy See to encourage the liturgical revival: 

“1) Sufficient time, that is, two hours a week or at least one hour a 
week for four years, should be allotted in the major seminary to treat 
satisfactorily the basic dogmatic concepts of the sacred liturgy in general 
and the doctrinal, spiritual, and historical elements of the Missal, Bre- 
viary, Ritual, and Pontifical. 

“2) So far as the celebration of the liturgy is concerned, the minimum 
should be a daily participated Mass, either sung or dialogue, and the 
recitation publicly each day of some parts of the divine office. A clear 
distinction should be made between the public liturgical offices and pri- 
vate exercises of piety; and the preference should in every case be given 
to the sacred liturgy.” 

In some seminaries far more has been done already. In others such a 
minimal program would necessitate considerable changes of attitudes 
and curriculum. That these are the logical consequence of papal teach- 
ing and exhortation is the common conclusion of both these gatherings 
of priests, of Canada and of the United States. 

Frederick R. McManus 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


UR confessor in seminary used to di- 
rect the intention of our penance at those momentous times of the year, 
“for the young men about to be ordained.” I remember how good it made 
me feel on those ordination days that I had at least tried to have a part 
in their consecration by asking God’s help for them in the new obligations 
they were about to accept. 

On the parish level I have personally used a similar technique. Since all 
our people together form the Mystical Body, it is for their own good that 
they cooperate in the betterment of each other. And so on a good many 
occasions I have asked their prayers for others. The whole thing can 
be stated simply and concisely thus: 


' Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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For your penance say (e.g.) a decade of the rosary: 
1) for the success of the convert class just beginning in our parish, so 
more people will be able to get the benefits of the true faith which you 
and I have been enjoying already for many years; or 

2) that teachers, parents and pupils will all cooperate with each other 
for a successful school year; or 

3) for the children about to make their first confession, so they will 
make earnest efforts to avoid sin all the rest of their lives; or 

4) for the children about to make their first Communion, so they will 
go on to receive our Lord as devoutly and as frequently as possible ; or 

5) for the children about to be confirmed, so they will receive the 
strength to live up to the bigger temptations they must now face; or 

6) forthe (high) school students on retreat, so they may learn to solve 
their teen-age problems as Christ would solve them ; or 

7) asking our Lord to help the cold and lukewarm parishioners get 
to church at least once during Forty Hours; or 

8) for the students graduating this spring, so they may remember to 
keep religion in their lives and use their knowledge to lead others to 
Christ by their good example; or 

9) for the sisters making their profession this week, that God will 
reward their work with abundant results; or 

10) for the young men in our diocese who will be ordained priests 
this week, asking God to help them save many souls; or 

11) for the poor souls, especially those from our own parish. 

It seems to me that such advice tends to develop a Christian com- 
munity feeling, and makes all the more impression on them if and when 
they themselves are later present for the “big day.” Several times peni- 
tents have remarked, “I surely will, Father”; or, “Yes, one of my little 
boys is making his first Communion in this class”; or, “When does this 
convert class start, Father?” Obviously it has made at least a few im- 
pressions. 


AN ADVENT | 
AST December we put on a play as 


part of our pre-Christmas “Day of Christian Living.” Most of us were 
of the University of Hawaii Newman Club. Ours was not a play in the 
usual sense of the word. It was more. It was part of the Advent liturgy 
lived today in Honolulu. Hence our little production was meant to be, 
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and was, a prayer, an act of worship, participated in by every one present. 
There were no passive spectators. 

Advent is the period of longing and preparation for the birth of Christ. 
Advent is a time of penance and mortification in which we gain a realiza- 
tion of our own unworthiness to have Jesus as new brother; but also of 
God’s mercy in still insisting that we have Him. 

Thus, in a spirit of humble boldness, our little play proceeded. Each 
of the participants saw himself in the part he re-enacted, being for a 
few moments Mary, Joseph, Gabriel, Elizabeth. Those without definite 
parts joined the chorus of singers and speakers, and repeated in choric 
fashion certain texts of the holy Scripture to give these special em- 
phasis, and let the sacred phrases penetrate and remain with us. So, in 
a sense, there were no actors (for there was no make-believe) and, of 
course, there was no applause. 

The Reader alone had the script in his hand; it was the book of the 
Gospels. All others had their words memorized and spoke them with 
reverence and sincerity. The blessing from the Roman Ritual was given 
to all just before the play. 

The Chorus began with the Kyrie eleison to give a feeling of longing 
for mercy. We chose it because we knew it well and could sing it without 
rehearsal. The singing was started back-stage, continued as we walked 
in procession, and finished on the stage where the Chorus formed a 
group to the side. Mary and Joseph, who had followed the Chorus, con- 
tinued advancing till they reached the center of the stage. There they 
stood reverently for a few moments, so every one had a chance of getting 
acquainted with them, as it were. 

Mary wore the Muumuu (originally a long shirt introduced by the 
Protestant missionaries which has now become the colorful and graceful 
national costume of the Islands). On her head she wore a long scarf. 
Joseph wore ordinary work clothes, old and worn (but clean and neatly 
mended to show the good care that Mary took of him) and he carried 
a tool box. 

Meanwhile the Reader, who was the last in the procession, had walked 
over to his lectern up on a platform on the side, up-stage, facing the 
Chorus. 


1) THE ANNUNCIATION 


The Reader, who was vested in a cassock, then opened the book and 
began reading from St. Luke 1:26. 


THE READER: At that time, the Angel Gabriel was sent from God to 
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a town of Galilee called Nazareth, to a virgin betrothed to a man 
named Joseph, of the house of David, and the virgin’s name was Mary. 


He read slowly, with brief pauses after the names Joseph and Mary, 
who slowly bowed their heads in recognition. Joseph then bowed re- 
spectfully to Mary and slowly walked off the stage. 

There followed a moment of silence during which the Angel Gabriel 
(wearing cassock and surplice) walked in from the other side and 
bowed to Mary who bowed in return. 


THE READER: And when the Angel had come to her, he said: 
GABRIEL: Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee! Blessed art thou 
among women. 


Completing his salutation, Gabriel put out his hands in blessing above 
Mary. The whole action gave quite a feeling of reverence and solemnity, 
especially as the Chorus repeated the words of the Angel, singing them 
on a psalm tone. Meanwhile, Mary looked up and listened in surprise, 
her hands lifted as the priest’s at holy Mass. 

THE READER: When she had seen him she was troubled at his word, 

and kept pondering what manner of greeting this might be. And the 

Angel said to her: 

GABRIEL: Do not be afraid, Mary, for thou hast found grace with God. 

And behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt bring forth a 

son; and thou shalt call his name Jesus. 


(Here Gabriel paused while the Chorus repeated the words italicized). 


He shall be great and shall be called the son of the Most High and 
the Lord God will give him the throne of David his father, and he 
shall be king over the house of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end. 


(And the Chorus here again repeated the last words.) 
THE READER: But Mary said to the Angel: 
MARY: How shall this happen, since I do not know man? 
THE READER: And the Angel answered and said to her: 


GABRIEL: The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and the power of the 
- Most High shall overshadow thee; and therefore the holy one to be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God. 


(Pause, and Chorus again.) 
And behold, Elizabeth thy kinswoman, also has conceived a son 
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in her old age, and she who was called barren is now in her sixth 
month; for nothing shall be impossible with God. 


(A moment of silence followed.) 
THE READER: But Mary said: 
MARY: Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to 
thy word. 
(Here they bowed to each other again.) 
THE READER: And the Angel departed from her. 
(Pause long enough to allow Gabriel to leave stage.) 
Now in those days Mary arose and went in haste into the hill country, 
to a town of Juda. 
Mary walked across the stage and off as the chorus began singing “Drop 
down dew” three times for an intermission: 


CHORUS: Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds 
rain the Just One. 


2) THE VISITATION 


While Mary was ready to re-enter the stage at the other side, the Reader 
started with St. Luke 1:40. 


THE READER: And she entered the house of Zachary and saluted 
Elizabeth. 


Here Elizabeth came on stage to greet Mary, holding a flower lei 
which she placed on Mary’s shoulders, giving her the Hawaiian saluta- 
tion. Then the two women gave each other the kiss of peace and em- 
braced one another. It was really a charming scene. 


THE READER: And it came to pass, when Elizabeth heard the greeting 
of Mary, that the babe in her womb leapt. And Elizabeth was filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and cried out with a loud voice, saying, 


ELIZABETH: Blessed art thou among women and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb. 


(Repeated by the Chorus.) 


And how have I deserved that the mother of my Lord should come 
to me? For behold, the moment that the sound of thy greeting came 
to my ears, the babe in my womb leapt for joy. And blessed is she who 
has believed because the things promised her by the Lord shall be 
done. 
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(The final clause repeated by the Chorus.) 
THE READER: And Mary said (she opens her hands): 
MARY: My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 


God my Savior. Because he hath regarded the humility of his hand- 
maid ; for behold from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 


(Pause here while the Chorus repeated: “All generations shall call thee 
blessed.” ) 


MARY: Because he that is mighty hath done great things to me: and 
Holy is his name. 


(Italicized words sung thrice by the Chorus, each time on a higher pitch.) 


MaRY: And his mercy is from generation to generation, to them that 
fear him. He hath shown might in his arm; he hath scattered the 
proud in the conceit of their heart. He hath put down the mighty from 
their throne, and hath exalted the lowly. He hath filled the hungry 
with good things, and the rich he hath sent empty away. He hath 
given help to Israel, his servant, mindful of his mercy. Even as he 
spoke to our fathers — to Abraham and to his seed forever. 


After a slight pause Elizabeth led Mary across the stage and off. 


3) JOSEPH’S DREAM 
The third scene was taken from St. Matthew 1:18-—24. 
THE READER: Now the origin of Christ was in this wise. 


Here Joseph walked in slowly, lost in thought. He stroked his chin, then 
stood in the middle looking down. 


THE READER: When Mary his mother had been betrothed to Joseph, 
she was found, before they came together, to be with child by the 
Holy Spirit. But Joseph, her husband, being a just man, and not wish- 
ing to expose her to reproach, was minded to put her away privately. 


Joseph debating in his mind what to do, knelt down on the floor with 
his arms extended in supplication, while the chorus recited Psalm 60: 


cHoRUS: O God, hear my cry, listen to my prayer. From the ends of 
the earth I cry to thee, for my heart is faint. Thou wilt set me high upon 
a rock, thou wilt give me rest. For thou art my refuge, a tower of 
strength against the enemy. May I dwell in thy tabernacle, may I find 
refuge in the shelter of thy wings! For thou, O God, hast heard my 
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vows. Thou hast given me the inheritance of those who reverence thy 
name. Do thou add days to the days of the king. May his years equal 
many generations. May he reign before God forever. Send faithful- 
ness and grace to guard him. So will I sing praise to thy name forever. 
And daily pay my vows. 


At the end of the psalm, Joseph fell asleep on the floor next to his 
tool-box, during which time the Chorus repeated the first two lines of 
the psalm, a little more slowly and then again even more slowly. Then, 
after a short pause to give him enough time to fall asleep, the Angel 
Gabriel appeared again. 


THE READER: But while he thought on these things, behold an Angel 
of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, saying: 


GABRIEL: Joseph! (Pause.) Son of David! (Joseph woke up and knelt 
looking at him in fear.) Do not be afraid to take to thee Mary thy wife, 
for that which is begotten in her is of the Holy Spirit. And she shall 
bring forth a son and thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save 
his people from their sins. 


The italicized lines were repeated by the Chorus. Meanwhile, Joseph 
stood up and bowed to Gabriel who bowed also and departed. 


THE READER: Now all this came to pass that there might be fulfilled 
what was spoken by the Lord through a prophet saying: 


ONE OF THE CHORUS: Behold, a Virgin shall be with child, and bring 
forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel. 


READER: Which is interpreted, God with us. 


The Chorus then repeated the prophecy once while Joseph started to 
cross the stage and walk slowly off, still pondering. At this point Mary 
joined him from behind. She stood quietly next to him and they left the 
stage in silence holding hands. 


CHORUs: Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel will come to save thee Israel. 


Then the Chorus started walking across the stage and off, repeating this 
antiphon until every one had left. 


This was our Advent pageant. It was very easy to do. We organized 
it in only a few days. It was also very impressive and moving. We felt 
we never had a better preparation for Christmas. The characters in our 
play represented the various nationalities living in Honolulu today. 
We felt this added to the beauty and universality of our re-presentation. 

Gladys Ching 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: —Rev. Josef 
Loew, C.SS.R., as vice-relator of the Historical Section of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, which deals with matters of liturgical reform, can 
be presupposed to have had part in drafting the new Instruction which 
he here comments — Rev. Etienne Robo of Farnham, Surrey, England, 
was one of those who labored long, and successfully, to restore the true 
portrait of St. Therese of Lisieux, her photographs as well as her auto- 
biography. — Rev. Andrew M. Greeley is a curate of Christ the King 
church, Chicago.— Three Scripture teachers follow: Rev. David 
Michael Stanley, S.J., of the Jesuit Seminary, Toronto; Rev. Carroll 
Stuhlmueller, C.P. of the Passionist Seminary, Louisville; and Rev. Wal- 
ter H. Peters of the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. — Rev. Frederick R. 
McManus teaches canon law at The Catholic University of America and 
is editor of The Jurist.— Miss Gladys Ching of Honolulu sent us her 
script for the Advent play at the suggestion of Miss Ade Bethune who 
had helped in “staging” it—Rev. Michael J. Marx, O.S.B., teaches dog- 
matic theology at the St. John’s Seminary and is chaplain of the neighbor- 
ing St. Benedict’s Convent in St. Joseph. 


Our cover design completes the baptismal series begun a year ago. It 
illustrates the establishment of the Covenant on Mount Sinai. St. Peter 
in his Easter homily calls baptized Christians “a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood” (1 Pet. 2:9). He is quoting Exodus 19:5—6. The Covenant 
which God there entered into with the Jewish people and which made 
them “a kingdom of priests, a holy nation,” is wondrously fulfilled and 
perfected in the New Covenant into which man enters by baptism in 
order now more worthily “to praise His glory” (Eph. 1:14). 


Ever since the election of the new Pope, letters and telephone calls 
have inquired whether it is likely that he will carry forward the liturgical 
reforms initiated by Pope Pius XII. Quite frankly, we wish we knew. 
Earnest prayers to God, and to St. Pius X and “the angel of the Church” 
for their intercession, are certainly in order. We can, however, for what 
it is worth bring to the attention of a wider circle of readers part of an 
interview with a family friend of the new Pontiff, Father Pietro Oddi, 
P.S.S.C., which appeared in the Boston Pilot of November 1. (At first 
we were tempted to print it under the heading: “Perils of the Vernacu- 
lar.”) 

“He (Cardinal Roncalli) appreciated the reforms in the liturgy, es- 
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pecially in the use of the vulgar in the sacraments. . . . He is vitally 
concerned about revisions in the breviary. In more ways than one to 
Father Oddi, the new Pontiff is reminiscent of St. Piux X who also made 
the one-way trip from Venice.” 


In a conference entitled “Locus refrigerii, lucis et pacis,” + which 
she delivered before the theological faculty of the University of Louvain 
earlier this year, Professor Christine Mohrmann submits some observa- 
tions on the origin and meaning of the words employed in the Canon 
of the Roman Missal for the commemoration of the dead: “Be mindful, 
O Lord, of those . . . who are gone before us with the sign of faith and 
repose in the sleep of peace. . . . Grant, we beseech Thee, a place 
of refreshment, light and peace.” 

In these few succinct phrases the Roman liturgy resumes the entire 
Christian tradition of hope in the after-life. 

Miss Mohrmann emphasizes the biblical origin of the concepts and 
images employed. “The sign of faith” is baptism, termed by the Fathers 
(after St. Paul) “the seal of faith,” by which /ife in the Christian sense 
of the term begins. John the Evangelist, and after him the entire Christian 
tradition, employs the term “life” in speaking of the true life of glory in 
Christ in which Christians participate through baptism. From the very 
beginning the use of this and similar terms (salvation, apparition, 
parousia, coming, illumination) was enveloped with an eschatological 
signification: when the New Testament speaks of life it envisages the 
full participation in the glory of God which will begin with the second 
coming of Christ. 

“The sleep of peace” is another ancient Judaeo-Christian image which 
the early Christians employed in an eschatological sense. It is by death 
that the Christian enters into the true life, a state of being which through 
the all-powerful action of God begins already in this life, which was 
revealed in the resurrection of Christ from the dead, and which will be 
consummated at the end of time. This state is designated above all as a 
state of rest and peace (shalom, eiréne, pax). Professor Mohrmann un- 
derlines the fact that this image is above all biblical: it was from the 
creation story of Genesis that believers first took their notion of “repose 
after death.” For, according to the promise of Christ, the people of God 
will enter His kingdom through death; it is there that they will share with 
Him His “sabbatical repose.” 

Early apocalyptic literature especially described this entry into para- 
dise by employing images which, while essentially biblical in origin, 


* Printed in Les Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, 1958, 3, pp. 196-214. 
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served to give Christian meaning to certain popular religious conceptions 
as well as to certain technical terms of pagan philosophy. Thus the use 
of the word “light” has Platonic and Eastern antecedents; the word 
“beatitude” was taken over from Stoicism. 

But it was in the adaptation of the popular term “refreshment” (re- 
frigerium) — the most “popular” term in the otherwise extremely dig- 
nified and aloof Roman Canon, says Professor Mohrmann — that we 
find the most singular adaptation of a common pagan image to Christian 
usage. In the southern Mediterranean countries where heat and dryness 
were often dangers to life, the term refrigerium was used primarily to 
refer to the refreshment afforded by cool water, food and the enjoyment 
of shade. It was also used more technically of the funeral repasts which 
pagans and Christians alike held at the tombs of the dead. As employed in 
the liturgy it expresses heavenly beatitude, under the earthly image of 
an “idyllic” retreat whither one goes to escape the hot rays of the sun 
and to enjoy the refreshment of cool water, a bucolic repast and the 
shade of trees. This image finds biblical sanction in the words of Jesus 
to the Samaritan woman at the well, where He speaks of water as the 
source of life (John 4:13-—14). 

Thus the closing phrase of the commemoration of the dead impres- 
sively summarizes with the use of these three simple words the ancient 
threefold image of the after-life: 1) the popular image of refreshment, 
2) the biblical and universally human image of light (as opposed to 
darkness), and 3) the biblical image of eschatological peace. 


Historians of theology have been pointing out that one of the major 
results of the renewed emphasis on the Mystical Body and sacramental 
life in our times has been a shift of concentration from actual grace to 
sanctifying grace — the Molinist-Thomist controversy and a dominant 
moralism had long obscured a proper awareness of the more basic 
realities of grace. A further result has been a return to the scriptural and 
patristic understanding of sanctifying grace itself in terms primarily of 
the divine indwelling and our sharing in the divine life. An English 
résumé of a Japanese article in the Missionary Bulletin (XII, 3; Tokyo) 
sketches some of the historical factors involved : 

“In describing sanctifying grace the Fathers so strongly emphasized 
the Uncreated element (God giving Himself to the just in an altogether 
new presence) that they considered the created element (that accidental 
change the soul undergoes when deified) as a mere sequel to the 
‘Uncreated Gift.’ 

“Why is it, then, that modern catechisms when defining sanctifying 
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grace speak only of the accidental quality wrought in the soul, without 
even mentioning the Uncreated element? 

“The excesses of Peter Lombard, who eliminated the habit of charity 
by putting God Himself in its place, moved St. Thomas to a vigorous 
refutation in which he insisted —too exclusively, perhaps— on the 
created element. But the ultimate reason for this emphasis seems to lie in 
the Tridentine formulas, which have, through the official Roman Cate- 
chism, directly or indirectly influenced all the modern catechisms. Now, 
it was only natural that the Council, to combat the Protestant extrinsic- 
juridical conception of justification, should stress the ontological nature 
of that change effected in the soul, that element which is ‘inherent’ and 
‘capable of augment,’ namely the ‘created gift.’ This new conception 
took such a hold on theologians, that for hundreds of years an acrid 
struggle has been necessary to work out the modern re-evaluation of the 
ancient patristic conception. 

“Present theological investigation, centering mainly on the nature of 
the divine indwelling and the relation existing between the created and 
Uncreated element in grace, inspires bright hopes. One thing, however, 
seems to have been definitely gained through these laborious discussions, 
namely a deeper and more exact concept of sanctifying grace with the 
proper accent on the Uncreated element.” 


In an essay that was published earlier this year in Osservatore Romano, 
the Regent of the newly created Pontifical Pastoral Institute in Rome, 
Rev. Raimondo Spiazzi, O.P., writes about “The Parish, the Community 
of Missionary Apostolic Labor,” from which we quote the introductory 
paragraphs: 

“The true center of the life of the Church is the parish community, 
viewed as a cell of the diocese, in which the parish priest is the repre- 
sentative of the bishop, the shepherd of the flock of Christ. The pastor 
has no autonomy in relation to the bishop but, presupposing his proper 
subordination, it still remains true that all the life of the community 
revolves around the pastor as around its pivot. It is a communal life of 
prayer, of eucharistic worship, of participation in the word of God 
preached and heard with faith, of fraternal charity. In it the priest 
exercises a ministry essentially sacred, to implement which other activi- 
ties and works are undertaken and carried on. These latter must however 
never be allowed to overshadow the sacred, as, here and there, also 
among ourselves, they sometimes tend to do. 

“This means that the parish must to an ever greater extent depend 
upon the cooperation of the laity in the priestly ministry, in all those 
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‘services’ which can be advantageously confided to them; for even the 
simple faithful of the Christian community must become and must be 
manifest as ‘the people of God,’ and not a passive and amorphous mass 
capable only of receiving, of listening and of supporting but not actively 
sharing in the organization and life of the community. 

“We believe that the parish today too constitutes the basic point of 
departure for every work of renewal and, to use the term in its true 
sense, of the ‘reform’ of our life and our activity, even though by itself 
alone it does not suffice. Certainly the parish is not by itself a Church in 
the full meaning of that word; the Church is that community over which 
the bishop presides, his diocese, in close union with the episcopate of the 
universal Church and especially with its head, the Bishop of Rome, the 
supreme pontiff and the vicar of Christ. In the various regions of the 
world, there are moreover groups of dioceses, which constitute a superior 
organic unity of different communities but related to each other not only 
by reason of geography or history but also by similarity of outlook, 
temperament and patterns of population. Above these groupings of 
ecclesiastical provinces, there may also be another of broader propor- 
tions, under the leadership of a primate or, more commonly, of a Confer- 
ence or Commission which unites or represents the bishops and therefore 
the Church of a particular nation. But among all this organization — 
which today ought certainly to be thought about afresh and re-dimen- 
sioned — the prime element and the living cell is the parish. Nor, we 
believe, can much be expected from movements, works and various 
initiatives which do not fit themselves into the framework of the Church 
whose dynamic centers are the diocese and the parish.” 


The Italian Conference of Liturgical Action has been broadening its 
scope in recent years. Instead of sponsoring one annual national gather- 
ing, it has decided that liturgical developments in the country call for 
more specialized help and guidance. Four national meetings are therefore 
now held: professors of liturgy in seminaries had a course of instruction 
in Rome during July, whose subject this year was the divine office; a study 
week for priests and educated laity, at which Cardinal Lercaro gave the 
opening address, treated of “Preparation for Easter,” also during July; 
in late August seminarians had a week all to themselves; and the big 
national Liturgical Week took place in November. 


A report from Spain in Heiliger Dienst (XII,2) states that the liturgical 
movement in that country “is no longer a matter of a few enthusiastic 
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promoters: rather the entire hierarchy is supporting it energetically.” 
The National Association for the Apostolate of the Liturgy under the 
presidency of Bishop Miranda Vicente (who gave one of the main 
addresses at the Assisi Congress in 1956), and a “Diocesan Committee 
for the Liturgy” have local organizations in nearly every diocese. Na- 
tional and diocesan liturgical weeks, study weeks for seminarians, espe- 
cially in the abbey of Montserrat, specialized courses of study for priests, 
for religious, and for laity, an association of priests at the University of 
Salamanca to promote the psalms as sung prayer, Bible-and-liturgy 
study groups in various cities, and two liturgical magazines, Liturgia 
(published by the Benedictines of Silos) and the clergy periodical Incun- 
able — “these give evidence of a rapid growth of the liturgical apostolate 
in Spain and justify bright hope for the future.” 


“The missionary spirit and the Catholic spirit are one and the same 
thing. . . . Nothing is more foreign to the Church of Jesus Christ than 
division; nothing is more harmful to her life than the spirit of isola- 
tionism, of turning in upon self, and the various forms of collective 
egoism which prompt a particular Christian community, of whatever 
kind, to shut itself up within itself.” This is part of the message which the 
recently deceased Pope Pius XII, through the papal secretariat of state, 
addressed to Archbishop Montini of Milan, in preparation for the eighth 
national Italian Pastoral Institute which met in that city in late Septem- 
ber. The meeting discussed “The Christian Community and Those Out- 
side.” His Holiness called attention to the fact that “parallel to the 
missionary spirit towards unbelievers is that directed to the return of 
dissidents to the unity of the Church; the public prayer of the Church 
never separates these two objectives, for in the Litany of Saints she begs 
God ‘to recall to the unity of the Church all those who are straying, and 
to bring all unbelievers to the light of the Gospel.’” It was in this same 
letter that the Pope pointed out that “the roots of theoretical and practical 
apostasy of such a large part of modern society must be sought in the 
progressive movements of currents of thought and of the various aspects 
of culture away from the Catholic truth.” Hence, “to reestablish effective 
contact between Christian thinking and modern culture is one of the 
gravest duties of priests and lay Catholics today.” One day of the Institute 
was devoted to “The Parish as a Missionary Community,” and Cardi- 
nal Lercaro delivered the main talk on “The Missionary Dynamism of the 
Parish Community and the Apostolate of the Laity.” We hope to have at 
least an abstract of it in an early issue. 
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Word has been received about the date and place of the 1959 national 
Liturgical Week. Notre Dame University has generously agreed to be 
host to the gathering, but because of previous commitments in a busy 
summer calendar is unable to have it in the traditional week after the 
feast of the Assumption. Instead, the meeting will take place during the 
following week, August 24-28. Those planning or hoping to attend, 
please note. 


From two letters that arrived in the same mail: 

1. “Please rush a dozen more copies of the November issue containing 
the new Instruction. It appeared at a most opportune time. We are just 
in the process of organizing a carefully planned, diocesan-wide campaign 
for congregational participation, and have already had deanery meetings 
of the priests. The great majority are rarin to go. . . .” 

2. “Liturgical life is at the lowest possible ebb here, and the few 
priests who are interested are scared of doing anything. The recent in- 
struction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites has not even been men- 
tioned in the diocesan newspaper. We have far too many little popes. 


” 
. 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the Inter-Province Conference of 
the Friars Minor Conventual assembled at Chaska, Minnesota, August 
26-28, representatives of the four American provinces passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas the liturgy and the history of the Catholic Church, particu- 
larly with regard to the form of the breviary and the ceremonies of the 
Mass, has been greatly influenced by Franciscan contributions, Be it re- 
solved that this conference strongly urges the Friars to promote the pres- 
ent liturgical movement in accordance with the encyclicals Mystici 
Corporis and Mediator Dei of Pope Pius XII.” 


Father Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University, spiritual 
director of the secular institute “The Institute of the Word,” has kindly 
permitted us to quote a paragraph from a recent letter of his which we 
thought would prove of general interest: 

“The Institute of the Word, a society of persons dedicated to Christian 
education, uses the Lauds and Vespers offices for morning and evening 
prayer, and the Lectionary readings for preparation of mental prayer and 
Mass. This choice was inspired by the desire to pray fully with the Church 
by use of the inspired Word found in Scripture and of the riches of the 
liturgy of the ages. Father Bouyer points out in Liturgical Piety that this 
was the practice of the early Church. The members and associates of the 
Institute find the practice fully consistent with their dedication to the 
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Word of God praising the Father and sanctifying mankind through His 
members.” 

It is good to know that secular institutes, which by definition are adap- 
tations of the Religious ideal to modern conditions, are responsive to the 
strong stress placed by modern popes on the primacy of the liturgy in 
prayer-life. It is perhaps not generally known that Religious communi- 
ties too, not only in Europe but also in the U.S., are in ever greater num- 
ber changing their community prayers to conform more closely to the 
Church’s official prayer. The recent publication of two new adapted 
breviaries in English tells its own story. As for the pioneer in the field, 
the Short Breviary, more than forty motherhouses and provinces have 
now Officially adopted it; in addition, twenty-four Franciscan communi- 
ties too, not only in Europe but also in the U.S., are in ever greater num- 
Franciscan Short Breviary, which is the edition that includes the offices 
of saints and feasts of the Franciscan Order. Often the most significant 
“revolutions” are those which happen quietly. 


Readers of WorsHIP are acquainted with the importance of the litur- 
gical summer schools at Notre Dame University, organized and directed 
by the indefatigable Father Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. In October, Fa- 
ther Mathis suffered a severe heart attack. We ask prayers, that God may 
spare him (and his youthful bounce) to the American liturgical move- 
ment for a while longer. A mutual friend who visited him recently in the 
University Infirmary wrote: “He is better, though still weak. I would not 
by the indefatigable Father Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. In October, Fa- 
In fact, I suspect that the Angel of Death himself bows in awe before 
him, and retreats!” 


From an American air base: “Please renew my subscription to Wor- 
sHip. This was first introduced to me as a gift subscription last year from 
our chaplain, who has taught many of us to understand and become 
interested in the liturgical apostolate. We have dialogue Mass, and occa- 
sionally the offertory procession, each Sunday. It is quite an experience 
to attend daily Mass and participate in unity as members of the Mystical 
Body. This Sunday we will all bring articles of food to be presented in- 
stead of a money collection at the time of the offertory. These will be put 
into large boxes by the ushers and altar boys, and later in the afternoon 
Father and any of his ‘parishioners’ who volunteer will deliver the gifts 
to the poor families in the neighboring town. . . .” 


Pope Pius XI, in an address to members of the People’s Eucharistic 
League, June 24, 1923: “Such is the order of prayer which the holy 
Eucharist teaches, not as do so many — we were about to add, poor 
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souls — who only experience the need of asking, asking, asking, and for 
whom prayer is always a petition. Of course our poverty and our need 
are in a sense infinite, but our duties are, above all, adoration; then 
thanksgiving for the benefits received, benefits so numerous that those 
for which we ask are always preceded by a series of benefits already 
received and to be ever increased ; then the memory of faithlessness and 
fault of sin and the urgency of pardon, therefore, the need to render 
propitious this infinite Source of all good in order to become less un- 
worthy of His goodness; and finally and in the last place, the petition.” 


MASS COMMENTARY 


HE new Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites explicitly disclaims being other than a restatement 
of previous papal directives, and a drawing of some practical conclusions 
for the sake of uniformity in congregational participation. The only 
“novelty” is the official recognition of the role of “commentator” — 
whose task, as Fr. Antonelli explained, is not to give a commentary, but 
to lead the people to closer union with the actions and prayers of the 
celebrant and sacred ministers. (It might be advisable, therefore, simply 
to call him “leader,” especially since that title has already gained cur- 
rency in English.) 
The various diocesan Mass Directories to which the Instruction refers, 
however much they differ in details, did in every case provide for a 
leader.! As a matter of fact, the words used by the Instruction to delineate 


* The following have been consulted in the preparation of the present ar- 
ticle: (1) A Messa, Figlioli! Direttorio liturgico per la partecipazione attiva 
dei fedeli alla santa Messa letta. By Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, archbishop of 
Bologna. Bologna, 1956. Translation in WorsHiP XXX, 10 (1956), 581-596. 
(2) Directoire pour la pastorale de la Messe a l'usage des diocéses de France. 
Adopté par l’Assemblée des Cardinaux et Archevéques. Paris, 1956. (3) 
Autour de l’Autel du Seigneur. Directoire pour la pastorale de la Messe a 
l'usage du diocése de Malines. Brussels, 1957. This has been adopted also in 
several of the suffragan sees of Malines. (4) Pour une Messe plus fraternelle. 
Directoire pour la participation des fidéles 4 la Messe. For the diocese of 
Tournai. Tourani, 1956. (5) Richtlinien iiber die Gestaltung des sonntdglichen 
Gottesdienstes. For the archdiocese of Freiburg. 1955. Cf. Liturgisches Jahr- 
buch VI, 3 (1956), 170-173. (6) Diskussion der Dechantenkonferenz iiber 
die Gestaltung des sonntaiglichen Hochamts. For the diocese of Miinster. 1956. 
Cf. ib., 174-175. (7) Neue Weisungen fiir die Gestaltung des Gottesdienstes. 
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his function are an unmistakable echo of several of these Directories. 
These latter may therefore, it would seem, legitimately be consulted to 
help us convert into practice the official directions given in no. 96 of the 
Instruction and the authoritative commentaries by Fr. Antonelli (pp. 
636-637 of our November issue) and Fr. Loew (p. 11 of this issue). 

One point on which most of the Directories agree, and which they 
stress, is the importance of safeguarding the specifically “priestly prayers” 
(collect, preface, postcommunion) from being obscured by the leader. 
This would seem to be the Instruction’s mind too (cf. no. 96c). Both Fr. 
Antonelli and Fr. Loew mention it. 

For this reason a summary paraphrase of collect, preface and post- 
communion has been suggested below, much in the manner of the “in- 
vitation” that the deacon of old used to preface to the celebrant’s prayer 
— and still observed in the Solemn Prayers of Good Friday. 

The Instruction makes no distinction between low and sung Mass: the 
leader may carry out his office in both. 

One of his most significant duties, at a low Mass, is to read the epistle 
and gospel in the vernacular while the celebrant reads them in a subdued 
voice at the altar. He will also normally invite the congregational re- 
sponses (among which the Amen after the Canon ranks highest in im- 
portance), and lead the people in praying and singing the Ordinary parts 
that belong to them. If hymns are to be sung, he may announce their title, 
and the page of the book where they are found. 

These are obvious matters. Less obvious are the other occasions when 
his leadership would prove most useful. Agreement on this is by no means 
universal. Much will depend on local circumstances. Our choice is prof- 
ferred as a kind of minimum “common denominator” of what the Direc- 
tories suggest, and what is already being done.? Better too little than too 





For the diocese of Passau. 1956, Cf. ib., 176. (8) Das neue Didzesangesang- 
buch iiber die heilige Messe. For the diocese of Trier. 1956. Cf. ib., 177-178. 
(9) Richtlinien fiir die Feier der heiligen Messe in Gemeinschaft. For the 
archdiocese of Munich-Freising. 1956. Cf. Liturgisches Jahrbuch VII, 2 
(1957), 109-121. (10) Istruzione sulla spiegazione liturgica della S. Messa; 
Norme pratiche riguardanti la partecipazione del popolo alla S. Messa. By 
Giuseppe Cardinal Siri, archbishop of Genoa. Cf. Rivista diocesana Genovese, 
n. 2, February 1957, pp. 34-40. (11) Directorio Diocesana para la santa 
Misa. Barcelona, 1957. (12) Mass Directory of the Argentine Episcopate, 
1958. (This has been available to us up to the present only in a MS German 
translation.) 

* Published texts for the leader presently available: (1) IJnvitatoires. Pour 
commenter la Messe. Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Paris, 1956. (2) Fiches 
de commentaries des textes de la messe. By J. Godefroid, O.P. Apostolat 
Liturgique, Abbaye de Saint-André, Bruges, 1955. (3) Monitions liturgiques. 
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much, or too frequently. To assure uniformity, a “directory” of the local 
Ordinary, or of an eventual official American Episcopal Liturgical Com- 
mittee (God speed the day!) can alone offer final solutions. 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Beginning of Mass.° Today’s Mass is that of the first Sunday of Advent. 
Its preface is that of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this Mass 
ssid 
Today we begin a new Church year, a new year of grace. Advent 
means “coming.” By preparing ourselves well for Christ’s coming in the 
flesh, we prepare ourselves, and are able to help prepare others, also for 
His final coming in glory. That is the principal task of our lives as Chris- 
tians. In this holy Mass, holy mother Church assists us in beginning that 
task anew. 

Collect.* Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask Christ to 
hasten His coming, to save us from the disasters that threaten us because 
of our sins. 

Epistle.5 Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. Christ the light is coming. We must prepare to receive 
Him by avoiding the works of darkness, of sin, in our own lives. 





By the Diocesan Liturgical Commission of Vannes. Cf. Notre Catéchése, nos. 
36-39 (1958), the catechetical supplement to Paroisse et Liturgie. (4) A 
Messa, Figlioli! By Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro. Bologna, 1956. — The Abbey 
of Montserrat in Spain is preparing a book of Mass comments, of which they 
kindly sent us advance copy for Advent and Christmas. Very useful and in- 
structive, moreover, are the “Suggestions for the Leader” in Principles and 
Practices for the Parish Community Mass, a handbook of instructions for the 
Parish Mass Book, prepared by a committee of the National Liturgical Con- 
ference, U.S.A. (1958), and published by the World Library of Sacred Music, 
1846 Westwood Ave., Cincinnati. Father Clifford Howell’s remarks on “The 
Use of a Lector in Dialog Mass,” in WorsHIp XXXII, 1 (December 1957), 
7-12, will also be found valuable. 

*In a sung Mass, if there is an Asperges, this comment may be read while 
the celebrant changes from cope to chasuble; if not, immediately before his 
entrance to the altar. In a low Mass, either before the celebrant’s entrance or, 
if the people do not join in the prayers at the foot of the altar, as soon as the 
celebrant and servers begin those prayers; if there is an entrance hymn, either 
before or after it. 

“This comment should preferably be read after the priest’s Oremus, before 
he begins the collect of the day. Reading it (or a translation of the collect) 
while the celebrant prays the collect is less desirable, since this would obscure 
the “priestly nature” of the collect prayer. 

* As soon as the celebrant begins reading the epistle (in a subdued voice), 
the leader should read the introductory comment and then the epistle itself. 
In a sung Mass, the introductory comment may be read before the celebrant 
or subdeacon chants the epistle. 
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Preface. After saying our “Amen” to the offertory, let us with the 
celebrant give thanks to the Blessed Trinity for the privilege of now 
taking part in offering Christ’s infinite sacrifice of love. 

Memento of the Living. Let us commend to God: ourselves and our 
loved ones, all here present, all the members of the parish, and es- 
pecially. . . .” 

Memento of the Dead. Let us commend to God the souls of our dear 
departed, of our family and friends, of this parish, and especially. . . .* 

Postcommunion.® In thanksgiving for the graces of this holy Mass, 
we resolve, with God’s help, to spend this Advent in spiritually preparing 
ourselves and our families for Christ’s coming at Christmas. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the second Sunday of Ad- 
vent. Its preface is that of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this 
Mass is. . . .) 

The Lord is coming to save us. That is the Church’s joyful message 
for us today. She asks us to keep ourselves in readiness and gives us St. 
John the Baptist as a model. In this holy Mass we learn from St. John, 
and from Christ His Master, the lesson of self-denial and sacrifice. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God to jolt 
our hearts to attention, so we won’t fail to prepare a fitting welcome for 
Christ’s great coming. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in to- 
day’s epistle. The Apostle of the Gentiles recalls God’s favor to the Jews 
and especially His many mercies to the Gentiles, that is, ourselves. There- 
fore we in our turn must imitate His charity in our daily contacts with 
our neighbor. Only then may we look forward confidently to His com- 
ing, at Christmas and at the end of time. 

Preface. (Cf. the first Sunday of Advent.) 

* This comment may be read after the Orate, fratres and its answer, but 
preferably after the Amen that concludes the offertory, before the opening 
Dominus vobiscum of the preface, in order not to overlap the “priestly prayer” 
of the secret. 

7 Here the “intention” of the Mass may be added, the sick of the parish, 
some event that closely concerns the parish (cf. for example, the list on p. 42 
of this issue), or any special intention that seems appropriate. (In a sung 
Mass this comment will not be possible because of the singing of the Sanctus- 
Benedictus.) 

®’Here the names of parishioners who died within the past week, or of 
former pastors or curates, etc., whose anniversary of death is being observed, 


may be added. 
* Cf. footnote 4. 
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Memento of the Living. (Cf. the first Sunday of Advent.) 

Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for having been spiritually nourished 
in this holy Mass, we resolve to keep our hearts fixed on heavenly things 
in preference to earthly values. 


FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. Its preface is that of the Blessed Virgin. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

Today we honor her who was preserved from original sin that she 
might be a worthy mother of Jesus the Savior. Celebrating the feast in 
Advent teaches us that an effort to be free from sin is our own best 
preparation for the coming birthday of Christ. In this Mass, let us ask 
Mary to help us prepare our hearts and minds for the coming of Christ, 
now, at Christmas, and at His final coming. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God that, as 
Mary’s immaculate body was a worthy dwelling place for His Son, our 
bodies too by the purity of our lives may become worthy temples of God. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s Reading. Mary is “the seat of Wisdom.” Hence the description 
of divine Wisdom, active in the creation and ruling of the world, is now 
applied to Mary. She too can say: “He who shall find me shall find life 
and salvation.” It is in today’s Mass that we should find her anew, and 
thus find life. 

Preface. After saying our “Amen” to the offertory, let us with the 
celebrant give thanks to our heavenly Father for the privileges He 
granted to the Blessed Virgin Mary. With her help we will now unite 
ourselves more fully with Christ in offering His infinite sacrifice of love. 

Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
of Advent.) 

' Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for today’s feast, we ask God, 
through the intercession of her who was without sin, that this Eucharist 
heal the wounds of original sin in us. 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the third Sunday of Advent. 
Its preface is that of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this Mass 


es 
Today again, and with special insistence, holy mother Church calls 
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on us to rejoice, for the Lord’s coming is near. But by recalling the ex- 
ample of St. John the Baptist, she warns us anew that we have no right 
to rejoice unless we seriously prepare our hearts. In this holy Mass, let 
us ask St. John the Baptist to help us make our crooked hearts a straight 
path for Christ’s coming, especially by humility. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask Christ to 
drive out the darkness in our minds, the blindness from our hearts, by 
His coming. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God as spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. The great day of Christ’s coming is drawing near. Joy 
and peace, and especially trustful prayer, should now characterize our 
daily lives, so that others may see, and be likewise attracted to God. 

Preface. (Cf. the first Sunday of Advent.) 

Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead (Cf. the first Sunday 
of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for being cleansed and strengthened 
in this holy Mass, we resolve to increase our spiritual preparation for 
the coming feast. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 

Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the fourth Sunday of Advent. 
Its preface is that of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this Mass 
Mis. ae 

For the third successive Sunday, holy mother Church asks us to follow 
the example of St. John the Baptist: we must prepare our own hearts, 
and the world about us, for the coming of Christ. United around the altar 
of sacrifice, let us in today’s holy Mass listen — and determine to act. 
It is not yet too late. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask Christ to 
make up, by His power, for the deficiencies of our preparation for His 
coming. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. We are looking forward to Christ’s coming at Christmas 
and at the final judgment. St. Paul warns us to refrain from judging 
others, and not to pin our hopes on others’ judgment of ourselves. Then 
we may hope to find in Christ a merciful Judge. 

Preface, Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first 
Sunday of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for the graces received in today’s 
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Eucharist, we resolve to approach this source of all graces more fre- 
quently during these holy days. 


CHRISTMAS, MIDNIGHT MASS 
Beginning of Mass. The Mass we are about to celebrate is the first Mass 
of Christmas, the midnight Mass, as it is called. The preface is that of 
Christmas. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

The Child born of the Virgin Mary is none other than the divine Son 
begotten of the Father from all eternity. He was born to us as the Light 
that dispels the darkness of our spiritual midnight. In this Mass, let us 
allow that Light to penetrate even the dark corners of our hearts and 
minds. Let us become men of good will, of God’s will. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in the name of the entire Church, he will now ask God, 
who has made this night shine with the true Light, Christ, to give us a 
share in the joyous brightness of heaven. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in the 
epistle of this Mass. Christ has appeared in our midst. But only if we 
now strive to live the life of holiness that He has come to teach us, will 
we be able to look forward in hope to His glorious final coming. 

Preface. After saying our “Amen” to the offertory, let us with the 
celebrant give thanks to our heavenly Father for sending His Son to be 
born on earth; and let us answer His love by now uniting ourselves to 
Christ in His infinite sacrifice of love. 

Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for the joy of celebrating Christ's 
birth, we resolve to prove worthy of Him by a sinless life. 


CHRISTMAS, MASS AT DAWN 
Beginning of Mass. The Mass we are about to celebrate is the second 
Mass of Christmas, the Mass at dawn, or the shepherds’ Mass, as it is 
called. The preface is that of Christmas. (The intention for this Mass 
—— 

The first Christmas was a new dawn of hope for a fallen world: a new 
day whose Light is still shining. This divine Light first shone into our 
hearts when we were baptized; it shines brightly, and gives new light 
and life, every time we assist at holy Mass devoutly, especially if we 
receive holy Communion. In this Mass of Christmas, let us express our 
thanks by opening our hearts wide and deep to the Light which is Christ. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God that 
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the light of the new-born Christ may not merely be in our souls, but, 
with our collaboration, may shine forth too in our daily actions. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
the epistle of this Mass. Christ by His birth became son of man and our 
brother. We, by the re-birth of baptism, became sons of God, and co- 
heirs with Him in heaven. A gift of sheer mercy on His part, for which 
this Mass should be part of our thanksgiving. 

Preface. (Cf. Christmas, Midnight Mass.) 

Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for receiving the graces of Christ’s 
new birth in this Mass, we resolve to keep the fresh innocence of our 
own new birth intact. 


CHRISTMAS, THIRD MASS 
Beginning of Mass. The Mass we are about to celebrate is the third Mass 
of Christmas. The preface is that of Christmas.) The intention for this 
See « «0 

In this Mass, holy mother Church wants us to meditate especially on 
the fact that the new-born Infant of Bethlehem is the infinite Word, 
God’s only-begotten Son. He is the Light that came to give Life to the 
world. Without that Life we shall die; with that Life we too become sons 
of God and shall live forever. In this Mass, that Life will be given 
abundantly “to as many as receive Him.” 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in that of the entire Church he will now ask God, on this 
birthday of His only-begotten Son, to set us free from the prison of our 
sins. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in the 
epistle of this Mass. Our King was born for us today. He has an absolute 
right to our loyal service, for He is the Son of God, seated at God’s right 
hand — and infinitely superior to all angels, and to all creation. 

Preface. (Cf. Christmas, Midnight Mass.) 

Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving to Christ who by becoming man en- 
abled us to be born sons of God, we resolve, with His help, always to 
remain faithful sons. 


FEAST OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS 


Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents, December 28. The preface is that of Christmas. (The intention 
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for this Mass is. . . .) If you have a Sunday Missal that does not contain 
the feast of the Holy Innocents, you may follow the Mass of the Sunday 
within the octave of Christmas. 

The purpose of our life on earth is to give glory to God. The Holy 
Innocents praised God by giving their lives for Him. Today, therefore, 
is a feast of innocent childhood. In this Mass, we should ask for the grace 
to “become like these little ones, for of such is the kingdom of God.” 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God 
that, as the Holy Innocents praised God, not by talking but by dying, so 
we too may praise Him by our actions rather than by mere lip-service. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in to- 
day’s epistle. John the beloved disciple shares with us the vision he had 
of heaven: the privileged places there are given to the pure of heart — 
of whom the Holy Innocents were a bright example. 

Preface. (Cf. Christmas, Midnight Mass.) 

Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for the gift of this Eucharist, we 
resolve, with the help of the Holy Innocents, to lead a life that will bring 
us to eternal union with them in heaven. 


THE CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD 


Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the feast of the Circumcision 
of our Lord. The preface is that of Christmas. (The intention for this 
Mass is. . . .) 

The Mass today mentions. Mary several times. Today’s feast is, in 
fact, the oldest feastday of Mary. For January 1 is the octave day, the 
echo, of Christ’s birth; and Mary is the perfect image of Christ her 
divine Son. The blood that Christ shed at the circumcision was of the 
human body that He received from Mary. In this Mass, let us, with 
Mary’s help, offer the precious sacrificial blood of Christ to the heavenly 
Father — and offer ourselves with it, without reserve. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church we will now ask God to allow 
us to experience the intercession of Mary, for it was she who gave birth 
to His Son, the Author of our salvation. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. Christ gave Himself for us on the cross, that He might 
redeem us from our sins. But the first shedding of blood, at the circum- 
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cision, was already for our salvation. We thank Him by living justly and 
piously: we thank Him by this holy Eucharist. 

Preface. (Cf. Christmas, Midnight Mass.) 

Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for being cleansed from sin by this 
holy Eucharist, we will ask the blessed Mother of God to plead for our 
constant healing from on high. 


FEAST OF THE HOLY NAME 


Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the feast of the Holy Name. 
Its preface is that of Christmas. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

At the Name of Jesus, every knee should bend, and every tongue 
should confess that He is the Lord, the Savior. Every Mass is the public 
proclamation of Jesus as our Savior. In this Mass today, on the feast of 
the Holy Name, let us honor that Name with special fervor — and 
enthrone Jesus permanently in our hearts. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God to inspire 
us with a proper respect and love for the Name of Jesus, for it signifies 
Him who saves us. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. St. Peter had cured a person crippled in body by saying 
to him: “In the name of Jesus Christ, arise and walk.” All curing of our 
souls, too, can only be through that same Jesus, to whom be all honor. 

Preface. (Cf. Christmas, Midnight Mass.) 

Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for being allowed to offer the Sacri- 
fice in honor of Jesus’ name, we resolve to honor that name here on 
earth in order that we may honor it eternally in heaven. 


EPIPHANY 


Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the feast of Epiphany, Jan- 
uary 6. It has its own special preface. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

Epiphany means “appearance” or “manifestation.” Christ today mani- 
fested Himself as Savior to the Magi — the representatives of all pagan 
nations. We, the members of Christ, must continue to manifest Him to 
all outside the Church. In this Mass, we join the Magi in adoring Christ, 
and ask for the zeal to manifest Him, through our daily lives, to all with 
whom we come in contact. 
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Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God that, 
as He led the Magi by the light of a star, He lead us by the light of faith 
until we see Christ face to face in heaven. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s Reading. The prophecy of Isaias to the Jews of old was fulfilled 
in the coming of Christ. But it is still being fulfilled in our midst con- 
stantly, especially in every holy Mass: we are come together in the 
Church, the new Jerusalem, and are being enlightened by Christ our 
Light. 

Preface. After saying our “Amen” to the offertory, let us with the 
celebrant give thanks to our heavenly Father for Christ becoming man 
and restoring our fallen human nature to divine sonship. Let us answer 
His love by now uniting ourselves to Christ in offering His infinite sacri- 
fice of love. 

Memento of the Living, Memento of the Dead. (Cf. the first Sunday 
of Advent.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for the feast and grace of Epiphany, 
we ask God for a better understanding of this mystery, so we may draw 
more fruit from it for our daily lives. 

Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


RESPONSES 


OFFERTORY HYMN 


At low Mass is it better to sing an English offertory hymn or to read the 
various offering prayers from the missal? 

In general it is preferable for the faithful at low Mass to join in singing 
an offertory hymn or psalm, provided that this is suitably integrated into 
the Mass itself. 

The various prayers said quietly by the priest during the offertory 
period are excellent in themselves. In their origin, however, and by their 
nature they are entirely secondary to the common and public action of 
the offertory, namely, the placing of bread and wine upon the altar of 
God in preparation for Christ’s sacrifice. This action seems to be better 
expressed by the common song of the entire congregation than by indi- 
vidual reading of the series of offering prayers. 

For this reason the better forms of community or dialogue Mass in- 
clude a brief hymn to be sung by the people at this point of Mass or per- 
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haps a few psalm verses with a refrain to be repeated by the people. 
(Obviously the community or social character of this preparatory offer- 
ing of bread and wine — otherwise expressed by the collection of money 
or, sometimes, by offertory processions and the like — is not served very 
well if the faithful are not permitted to sing or if the hymn is left to a 
choir.) The strongest support for the practice of introducing an offertory 
hymn at low Mass comes from the teaching of Pope Pius XII in his en- 
cyclical on Sacred Music. In it he commends the use of vernacular hymns 
at low Mass, with the proviso referred to above, that the sacred song 
should fit into the pattern of holy Mass. 

How can we tell whether this or that hymn is suitable or that it is better 
than following the several offering prayers? Surely if the hymn refers to 
the offerings themselves it fits into the Mass structure; it is the proper 
vocal expression of those purposes and prayers which should be in the 
minds of all present. 

In addition, we may take a lesson from the offertory antiphons of the 
missal. It is rare for these texts to mention explicitly the bread and the 
wine. Sometimes they speak of the mystery or the feast of the day; often 
they express the sentiment or will with which we should join in bringing 
the gifts for the sacrifice to the altar. If an offertory hymn is of this 
nature, it is appropriate. 

Whatever hymns are used, they should be of high quality, both in 
music and in text. The latter problem is well solved when psalm verses 
are sung, with a refrain by the congregation. The following are good ex- 
amples of English hymns actually suited to the offertory act: “Gift of 
Wheat,” “What Thou Gavest,” “O King of Might and Splendor”; all are 
from the new Parish Mass Book (Cincinnati: World Library of Sacred 
Music, 1958). 

To understand the encouragement given to English offertory hymns at 
low Mass, it is necessary to appreciate the sense of the offertory act and 
of the Mass texts which accompany it. The offertory of bread and wine 
is by no means a sacrifice; it is preliminary, preparatory, directed toward 
the offering of the flesh and blood of Christ, from which the offertory 
takes its only value. 

So far as the missal texts used at the offertory are concerned, the prin- 
cipal one is the secret prayer, once called the “prayer over the offerings.” 
This prayer, though said silently by the priest, is a public and common 
prayer, to which the faithful are to answer “Amen”; this is the reason for 
the loud tone which the priests employ for the concluding words. The 
singing of a hymn at low Mass (or, for that matter, at solemn and sung 
Mass) should not infringe upon the secret prayer. Ideally, the faithful 
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should follow the sense of the secret prayer in their missals, so that they 
may intelligently and fruitfully say “Amen” at the end. 

Next in significance is the offertory antiphon. This antiphon is, as is 
well known, the remnant of a psalm once chanted to accompany the act 
of preparing the gifts and bringing them to the altar. At solemn or sung 
Mass the antiphon may still fulfill its function, especially if it is sung to 
its full chant and extended by the addition of psalm verses; this is surely 
better than the addition of an “offertory motet,” often an extraneous 
concert piece. At low Mass, on the other hand, the offertory antiphon in 
the missal no longer fulfills its proper function. It is read aloud by the 
celebrant alone and this he does before he comes to the act of offering, 
before he even touches the gifts. 

It is to satisfy the need for an appropriate accompaniment to the cele- 
brant’s actions at the altar that the English hymn or psalm at the offertory 
is advocated. If it is simple and brief (completed before the secret 
prayer), it will be far more suitable for the people than the lengthy 
prayers provided in the missal for the priest to recite. Moreover, as al- 
ready noted, if such a hymn is sung by the whole congregation, it will 
unite the group far better than the isolated reading of texts. 

This response touches upon the difficult, and much larger, question 
of missal using and the danger some feel of a generation of individualistic, 
mechanical missal readers, no more united in the common liturgy than 
they were fifty years ago. 

Admittedly this is a problem, but it is no solution to condemn the ver- 
nacular missal, so productive of blessings and so necessary — needed of 
course in the vast majority of parishes where vocal participation is not 
allowed, and needed everywhere for the people to follow those texts of 
Mass which do pertain to them but which are either not heard or not 
understood without a missal. 

Perhaps one or two suggested solutions to the missal problem, as re- 
lated to the offertory of Mass, are in order. For solemn and sung Mass, 
the attention of the faithful should be directed first to the offertory anti- 
phon and its psalm, next to the secret prayer of the day. Together these 
should provide sufficient basis for prayer and reflection, so that the 
“Amen” at the end of the offertory will be a response uttered from 
hearts truly united with Christ and His priest and all others assisting at 
the sacrifice. There is no special need to follow the priest’s silent prayers 
(other than the secret prayer), however instructive or useful this may 
be on occasion. 

For dialogue or other “participated” Mass, a similar solution seems 
best. Once the celebrant has said the offertory antiphon, the people may 
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sing a suitable hymn; if it carries out the meaning of the day’s offertory 
antiphon, all the better. Then all should follow the sense of the secret 
prayer and say “Amen.” 

For the usual silent Mass, happily being displaced, the individual 
should find in the offertory antiphon, possibly supplemented by additional 
psalm verses, and the secret prayer enough foundation for inward union 
with his fellow offerers, even if external expression of that union is denied 
him. Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT Er | 


N recent decades Mariology 
has had a truly remarkable development, perhaps more than any other 
single aspect of theology. There has been an enormous output of litera- 
ture on the subject. Though there is considerable need for yet further 
development and clarification, Marian theology has made great progress 
toward achieving organic unity and coherence. With its closer integration 
into theology as a whole— between the theology of Christ and the 
Church — any lingering danger of viewing Mariology as an isolated tract 
is now easily avoided. In this manner the true significance of the Virgin 
in the history of salvation and in the entire body of revealed truth is em- 
phasized. 

This progress and present status are reflected in the second volume of 
the American symposium, Mariology,' edited by Fr. Carol. It is a com- 
prehensive scholarly work by some of America’s leading theologians, 
covering in fourteen essays all major phases of Marian theology except 
those which were already treated in volume one. The work is convincing 
proof that Mariology has recovered its true significance within the gen- 
eral framework of theology. 

It opens with two solid introductory chapters on the basic questions 
concerning the scientific structure and integrating principle of Mariology, 
both by Fr. Cyril Vollert, S.J. The same writer has also contributed the 
final chapter, a judicious, well-balanced contribution on a theme that is 
coming very much to the fore today, viz., Mary as the prototype of the 
Church. History and sources were presented in volume one; the third 


* Mariology. Volume II. Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1957. Pp. xii-606. Cloth, $9.50. 
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volume will cover devotion to the Blessed Virgin. The trilogy, when com- 
pleted, will be a landmark of theological writing in this country. Its editor 
deserves every credit. 


Queen of Heaven? is a succinct and penetrating guide to Marian the- 
ology by a French theologian who is one of our most competent Mariolo- 
gists today. The subtitle indicates its scope more precisely. The work is 
intended for a wider circle of educated readers. 

The author follows the chronological, historical order of development. 
In the first part he traces the progressive stages by which the Church came 
to know more and more the mystery of Mary. Six main stages are distin- 
guished, stretching from Scripture to our century. Despite its brevity, 
this survey provides an unusually interesting example of the development 
of doctrine and illustrates the respective functions of the magisterium, 
Scripture, tradition, theologians and the faithful. The most interesting 
(but not easiest) pages cite the wealth of meaning in the New Testament 
(particularly Johannine) texts on our Lady discussed by scripture schol- 
ars in recent years. 

In the second part the whole doctrine of Mary is examined. This is 
done within a meaningful framework formed by six successive phases of 
her destiny: 1) before the annunciation, Mary as the end and summit 
of the long preparation of the chosen people; 2) at the beginning of 
Christ’s life, Mary’s cooperation in the incarnation; 3) at the end 
of Christ’s life, Mary’s cooperation in His sacrifice; 4) from the death of 
Christ to her dormition, Mary as the bond between the time of Christ and 
the time of the Church; 5) Mary as the eschatological image of the 
Church in her assumption, in which her spiritual motherhood finds its 
full realization ; 6) Mary at the second coming of Christ. In this way her 
role in the whole Christian mystery of salvation, her unity with Christ in 
God’s plan and in the order of redemption, emerge in full light. This logi- 
cally leads the author to discuss the relationship between Mary and the 
Church, as well as the place of Mariology in theology as a whole, with 
which this valuable little book concludes. 

When devotion to Mary is built upon the solid historical and doctrinal 
foundations as they are all too briefly outlined here, the Mother of God 
is shielded from the dross of shallow sentimentality. Unfortunately the 
book is marred by many misprints. There are a few mistranslations (e.g., 
on p. 51 read “than” for “and”). The substance of this work will appear 
as part of the fifth volume of Theology Library published by Fides in this 

* Queen of Heaven. A Short Treatise on Marian Theology. By René Lauren- 


tin. Translated from the French by Gordon Smith. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Pp. 142. Cloth, $2.50. 
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country. We hope that the translation of biblical texts in the scripture 
section will be more sensitive to the author’s comments. 


Queen of the Universe ® is the second volume of the Marian Library 
Series. It makes available in one book competent articles on the Assump- 
tion and Queenship. The selections include the most recent papal pro- 
nouncements (eight in all), as well as recent work by theologians and 
by writers with a more popular approach such as Caryll Houselander. 
In choosing material on the Assumption, preference was given to articles 
published since the definition. With the exception of three selections on 
the Queenship especially written for this volume, all articles are reprints 
The anthology is worth while. 


Mary,* by the well-known German writer and preacher, Fr. Lippert, 
S.J., is based on conferences given in Munich at the beginning of World 
War I. It offers good material for meditation and spiritual reading on the 
recorded words and sorrows of Mary, and should lead to a better under- 
standing of her inner life. A few lines, too strongly colored by conditions 
prevailing in the author’s country in 1915, should have been omitted. 
They do not read well in 1958 : e.g., “We shall better understand the bit- 
terness of Mary’s sorrow, now that we too and our people are become a 
sign of contradiction.” 


Mary and Christian Life * contains some thirty-three brief instructions 
on virtues or qualities of Mary’s life, followed by reflections about their 
meaning for Christians today and moral exhortations to virtuous imita- 
tion. The volume gets under way rather inauspiciously. On page 2 we 
read that Christ applied the fruits of the redemption to her soul “before 
she was conceived and born.” Twice the author quotes Father Faber 
(certainly not a great Mariologist) as saying that our Lord instituted the 
Blessed Sacrament principally for His mother and more for her than for 
all mankind together. A strange method of demonstrating Christ’s “singu- 
lar and outstanding devotion to Mary” is found twice in the first ten 
pages. “For us our divine Lord lived three public years. For Mary and 
with Mary, He lived thirty years. Thus He divided His time upon earth 
into two very unequal portions. One eleventh of His life He spent directly 

* Queen of the Universe. An Anthology on the Assumption and Queenship 
of Mary. Edited by Brother Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. Grail Publications, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 1957. Pp. xiv-258. Cloth, $4.00. 

* Mary. Mary’s Seven Words. Mary’s Seven Sorrows. By Peter Lippert, S.J. 
Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. 1988. Pp. 78. Paper, 5s 6d. 


5 Mary and Christian Life. By Frank J. Melvin, C.M. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1958. Pp. 99. Cloth, $2.50. 
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concerned with our redemption. Ten elevenths of that life He gave to 
Mary, directly concerned with her sanctification, only indirectly taken 
up with our salvation.” In the chapter on the Assumption readers may 
get the erroneous impression that the Church’s faith in that mystery is 
based on the apocryphal account of Mary’s empty tomb. “When her tomb 
was opened it was found to be empty. The Apostles then concluded that 
her body had been taken up into heaven. This belief in her corporeal 
assumption became universal.” 


First published in France in 1950, Eve and Mary ® has the air of the 
spoken word. It seems to have been first addressed to a group of cloistered 
contemplative nuns in the convent where the author is chaplain. The 
volume contains reflections, often profound and valuable, on the basic 
mysteries of joy, sin and sorrow in the religious history of mankind, cen- 
tering about the main figures: Eve and Adam, Mary and Christ, Satan. 
This history is the record of the response or refusal to respond to the di- 
vine announcements by faith, humility, obedience. The author’s chief 
guide is St. Thomas. 

It is hardly a popular book. The many short untranslated Latin phrases 
are but one feature that will discourage the general reader. Moreover, 
the presentation does not make for easy reading. The author employs a 
vast canvas, pointing out correspondences and antitheses between the 
central figures, and rapidly moves back and forth from one perspective to 
another. 

Twentieth century scripture scholarship is largely ignored; this will 
prove to be the most disconcerting feature to the discerning reader. The 
author’s concept of man’s original state and fall is not influenced by 
problems raised by contemporary biblical and other sciences. There is 
some strange, arbitrary exegesis not rooted in a genuine understanding of 
scripture texts. Some comments are based on a defective reading of the 
biblical original: e.g., the serpent’s question to the woman in Gen. 3:1 
according to the original text does not begin with “Why”; an incorrect 
translation of the protogospel is followed; the correct reading of Gen. 
3:17 is, “Cursed be the ground because of you,” not, “in your work” — 
man’s work is not directly cursed. The reflections are at times too sub- 
jective and farfetched: “It is very strange that the heart of Christ was not 
opened by a priest but by a soldier, and not by a particular soldier, but 
just any soldier — as if just any soldier could do that!” In general it may 
be said that many today prefer and expect a little more scriptural and 

* Eve and Mary. By Peter Thomas Dehau, O.P. Translated by the Dominican 


Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, La Crosse, Wis. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
1958. Pp. 268. Cloth, $3.95. 
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theological realism, particularly from a theologian, even in books of 
devotion. Its absence spoils an otherwise good book with valuable and 
penetrating insights. 


Mary, model of every person who surrenders to God and the fullest 
realization of God’s idea of human perfection, is the prototype of the 
religious state. This is the theme developed in Our Lady Queen of the 
Religious Life * by a popular French writer, several of whose works have 
already appeared in English. It is studied in three parts. Part one attempts 
to show how in her person are found the essentials that characterize the 
religious life. In part two the author considers Mary as the source of re- 
ligious life, insofar as she plays a significant role under God in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of religious vocations and orders. Part three 
deals with Marian devotions of religious. 

There are many quotations from Marian writers, especially St. Al- 
phonsus. The religious reader will gratefully pick out the many valuable 
points for personal reflection and application. The author frequently 
speaks of Mary’s twofold maternity, calling them divine with relation 
to Christ, and human with relation to men. The term “human maternity” 
here is open to confusion. It is customary to call this her spiritual ma- 
ternity. 

While allowing for a wide variety of tastes in these matters, it would 
nevertheless seem that there is not always enough restraint. There are 
some flights of empty rhetoric and exaggerated expressions for dramatic 
effect. There are also some missed opportunities. One would like to see 
the biblical theme of anawim-spirituality developed (i.e., the theme of the 
“poor in spirit,” of those who are God’s “little ones”). Scripture scholars 
have brought to light the capital importance of this notion for the proper 
understanding of the piety of both the Old and New Testament. This 
anawim-spirituality reaches its peak in the Mother of God; her Magnifi- 
cat is its perfect expression. Christ, so to speak, codified this anawim- 
piety in the beatitudes for all His disciples, more particularly for religious. 
Founders of religious orders have not failed to incorporate it into their 
rules (e.g., chapter seven of the Rule of St. Benedict). 

Another bond between Mary and the religious might also well have 
been included. In the life of Mary and of religious, meditating the Word 
of God in the heart and turning it into worship in praying the psalms 
are important activities. That Mary’s piety was steeped in Scripture is 
attested by every sentence in the Magnificat. 

* Our Lady Queen of the Retaton Life. By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated 


from the French by Sister Maria Constance and Sister Agnes Therese. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. xiv—-234. Cloth, $3.75. 
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Mother of God ® is a popular study first published in Italy in 1956 
under the title Madonna. There is an abundance of quotations from 
Scripture, the liturgy, the Fathers and other writers, but these are not 
always properly evaluated as to their theological import. In spite of the 
ecclesiastical imprimatur, the book cannot be recommended for general 
reading. It is seriously defective in historical and theological accuracy. 
The use of the Bible is indiscriminate and arbitrary, resulting in an un- 
realistic picture of Mary professedly drawn from Scripture. “Hardly 
anything is there that is not about her”; “Mary is the subject of countless 
prophecies”; “her features are discernible in every beautiful thing in it.” 
We are told that the Church persists against the critics in reading Gen. 
3:15 as “She shall crush thy head,” a statement contradicted by modern 
Catholic translations of the Hebrew text. It was not even the original 
reading of Jerome’s Vulgate. The statement is made, without any 
qualification, that the Fathers “represent the infallible tradition of the 
Church.” 

The author lacks a correct historical knowledge of the slow, laborious 
development of some Marian dogmas. This is clearly demonstrated, for 
example, by his remarks on the Immaculate Conception (p. 33) and the 
Assumption (p. 132); the comments on the Assumption are a distortion 
of historical facts. And there are other distortions. Mary’s need for re- 
demption in the full and proper sense of the word is obscured by state- 
ments such as: “She with her Son constitutes the redeeming side, all the 
rest the redeemed”; “the Immaculate Conception was a divine paradox of 
the grace of Redemption overdoing itself and rendering even Redemption 
superfluous.” The author describes Mary as the “great high Priestess” on 
Calvary. Lip service is paid to the “solid soberness” of St. Thomas, but 
it is not imitated. The American reader learns that we have a “miracle 
institute at Lackawanna, U.S.A.,” which is “perhaps the best known of 
her modern marvels” (p. 154). 

This work is not based on reliable doctrinal and historical learning; it 
is not sound in its method. It should have been left untranslated and 
should not be made available to those who are not theologically trained 
to detect errors. In its defects it demonstrates the advantages, even for 
devotional works, of the mental discipline of scholastic theology, which 
the author slightingly calls “the fighting machinery of Scholasticism.” 
Books of edification, too, should be solidly based on Scripture and tra- 
dition studied in the full light of the Church’s teaching, combining exact 
knowledge with true devotion. Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 


® Mother of God. By Father Cyril Bernard (Papali), O.D.C. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1957. Pp. 174. Cloth, $2.50. 
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